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A HOUSEHOLD. 



CHAPTER I. 

The entrance into " the estate of matrimony," 
of a man who has reached the age of seven-and- 
twenty, is frequently a turning point in life ; even 
among those who are little to be commended for 
their dispositions or their principles. The break- 
ing oflF of one set of habits, and the putting on 
of another, if not necessarily, and in itself be- 
tokening an improvement of the mind and feel- 
ings, may lead to such and at all events is likely to 
bring about the fulfilment of certain direct duties, 
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2 SECRET HISTORY 

the neglect of which must needs produce strife 
and misery, though the most punctual perform- 
ance of them is not always aproof of an amended 
heart. Such a break — such a turning point — 
would marriage have been to Stapylton beyond all 
men ; for his great pride, and the firmness of 
character he possessed (for good or for evil,) were 
likely to work in favour of his justifying his 
choice by his conduct ; while the grave and de- 
finite view he took of most things, seemed to add 
further security for his adherance through life to 
the course he had once adopted, so that with the 
world at large, which commonly does not look 
very deep, he would probably, in due time, have 
passed for an exemplary character — had not 
Lady Hutchinson come between him and his 
destiny. 

She was a strikingly beautiful woman whose 
vanity equalled her personal charms; she had 
become early impatient of the dulness of her 
residence with the relations whose house had been 
her home since the death of her father, Major 
Hope — and seeing little chance of an establish- 
ment that would satisfy her in all respects, she 
even consented to a union with . an immensely 
wealthy but elderly man, whom it was impossible 
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she should love, and by whom a better principled 
woman than she would have foimd it hard to do 
her duty. 

Concerning this last point, Lady Hutchinson 
troubled herself little ; and before the commence- 
ment of her acquaintance with Stapylton (who 
was by some years her junior,) she had smiled 
on more than one lover. No one could tax her 
with want of caution however ; and such was her 
discreet attention to outward decorum, that it had 
not only blinded her husband's eyes, but (which 
is more to be wondered at,) enabled her to keep 
the world from any certainty of her intrigues. 

She first met with Stapylton shortly after his 
return fi-om India, where he had been with his 
regiment, and whence he had b6en recalled on 
his father's death. He then enjoyed in the circles 
in which she encountered him that " prestige " 
which for a while surrounds a man who adds to 
the qualities of youth, wealth, and good looks, 
that of being newly returned from active service, 
in which, fame said, he had distinguished himself. 
Lady Hutchinson eagerly desired to make a con- 
quest of him ; she was as fascinating as she was 
beautiful ; and she succeeded not only in making 
him her slave, but in persuading him also that to 
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4 SECRET HISTORY 

him — and to his love alone she had surrendered 
herself. 

Time seemed but to strengthen the adoration 
with which he repaid the sacrifice he supposed 
her to have made ; and a word or look from her 
would have sufficed to make him at once brave 
prejudices the force of which he acknowledged, 
and his mother's indignant grief, to which he 
would have been deeply sensible, for the sake of 
rendering her avowedly his own. But his mistress 
was far from wishing to take such steps as would 
have ended in her lover's binding his fate to her's 
for ever; she was used to the plotting and 
planning necessary to deceive old Sir William, 
and was not inclined to give up the splendor of 
her present way of life, or the homage of society 
in general, " All for love, and the world well 
lost." 

She was indeed bent on retaining her |over ; 
but yet more bent on retaining her position ; and 
this state of things had already lasted three years, 
when the events recorded by Robert Falkner 
brought it to a conclusion, while it bound 
Stapylton with a tie which was so far compulsory 
as to prejudice him against every duty connected 
with it. Still, it was impossible to hate or even 
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to dislike a being so gentle in disposition, and so 
pleasing in person as his bride ; and though 
he married her without a thought of making her 
either a companion or a friend, she might in the 
long run have become both to him, had it not 
been for the sudden revulsion of feeling — the re- 
awakening and embittering of all the anger and 
rebelliousness with which he had originally con- 
templated his marriage — produced in him not 
long after, oh his discovery that the woman by 
whom he had believed himself to be exclusively 
beloved, had flung away that reputation she had 
made him redeem at the price of his liberty, 
through her subservience to the caprices of a boy, 
for whom she all at once forgot caution and 
decency ! Her falsehood and her utter profligacy 
stood revealed ; he saw himself her dupe, and 
swore in his rage, "that the union with an insipid 
child into which he had been tricked by his blind 
devotion to her should never check him in any 
plan, pleasure, or pursuit whatever! Those 
who had chosen their fetters might hug them, if 
they pleased ! His were not gilded by any delu- 
sion of free will in their selection !" 

On these principles he had acted; but a 
deeply-rooted opinion "that women could not 
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be safely exasperated/' together with a haughty 
repugnance to bemg lowered in his wife's sight, 
counterbalanced in a degree his reckless in- 
difference to the obligations he had taken on 
himself, and inclined him to be at some pains to 
hide his infidelities from her. The undertaking 
was the less difficult from her extreme ignorance 
of the world at the time she married ; and from 
the respect and high esteem, which, without any 
exertion on his part to secure it, *she had frt)m 
the very first conceived for him, and had retained, 
litUe diminished (in spite of much that might 
have enlightened her) up to the day when he 
was compelled, with unwilling hand, to tear the 
veil from before her eyes. It was the easier 
for him also to prolong his wife's delusion from 
the circumstance tiiat he was no longer liable 
to become permanently influenced by any woman 
whatsoever ; though he replied without scruple 
to the advances of persons (like Lady Eversdale, 
for instance,) to whom his fine person, and ad- 
vantageous position in the world recommended 
him ; and of such more are to be found in all 
sets than EUen was precisely aware. But, albeit 
he did not think himself bound to abstain from 
any pleasure that could be procured without much 
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trouble or seeking, there was no attachment, no 
sentiment to be sacrificed, when the pursuit of 
those pleasures might risk discovery, and his 
amusements of this nature were commonly 
laid down as carelessly as they were taken 
up. 

What then could have involved him in an 
entanglement with one situated like Mrs. Mow- 
bray ? with the last being on earth with whom 
he could safely carry on an intrigue ! with his 
wife's own cousin ! and with a woman too, for 
whom in the beginning of their acquaintance he 
had not only expressed but felt dislike? Simply 
a combination of some of those trifling chances, 
which influence all men ; but whose sway is 
chiefly powerful over those whose habits have 
been loose, and whose principles are but those of 
mere worldly prudence. Stapylton had been 
amused and pleasantly excited by the gay 
defiance of Mrs. Mowbray's manner in the last 
conversation they had together previous to 
meeting at the Hippesleys; and though con- 
siderably disgusted at her request to be mounted, 
he expected some entertainm^it at Chipworth 
in watching her proceedings with that Count 
Ernst, whom he had once wished over the 
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water lest he should bring discredit on a family 
with which '' he had the misfortune to be con- 
nected ;" and to ride with whom (as he had 
foreseen) the bay mare was wanted. But 
whether out of gratitude for the piece of civility 
she had extracted from him, or because it amused 
her to set up a rivalship between two such hand- 
some men, Mrs. Mowbray commenced as lively 
a flirtation with Stapylton as with the other ! 
Whatever her motive might have been, his repu- 
tation as a man of gallantry doubtless increased 
the pleasure it gave her to excite his admiration, 
and in evil hour for her, the petty emulation 
thus called forth inspired him with the fancy to 
** cut out the foreigner," to whom, if inferior in 
some, he was superior in other important re- 
quisites for success. As it has befallen other 
hunters before, and will befall many after; he 
warmed in the pursuit of that which he prized 
little when setting out on the chase. The bird 
he followed lured him on with every art of 
coquetry, strong in her own presumption that 
she had firmness to stop in the game when and 
where she pleased ; but she had to deal with one 
more dexterous than she counted on ; with one, 
too, who had been led to believe that she 
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desired no better than to be caught in the snare, 
so it were but cunningly laid. 

The end was what might be expected, where 
there was so much of vain levity on the one 
side, and unprincipled daring on the other; 
before he left Chipworth, Stapylton had paid 
himself to his own satisfaction for the loan of 
Zara, and Mrs. Mowbray returned home at once 
bewailing the loss of her honour, and unable to 
see either comfort or pleasure except in the 
company of him to whom she had yielded it. 
His immeasurable superiority in understanding 
and in strength of character over her departed 
Augustus, had not failed to produce some effect, 
and though there might be a certain self-decep- 
tion in a feeling which she perhaps uncon- 
sciously exaggerated to justify in her own eyes 
the sacrifice she had made, she now protested 
in good faith that her regard for her husband 
had been a fancy — a delusion of the imagi- 
nation, and that she had never truly loved 
before ! 

Stapylton, on his part, was touched by the 
sudden change which made him necessary to 
the existence of this hitherto light and wayward 
coquette ; and the violence of her passion 
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worked in him a stronger interest than he had 
known for some time, while the extreme caution 
which her residence with her brother compelled 
them to observe, added a farther excitement to 
their intercourse, which Gertrude would, how- 
ever, have betrayed by every kind of imprudence, 
had not her lover, fortunately for her reputation, 
retained a cooler head than she.' His own 
inclination, nevertheless, as much as her entreaties, 
induced him to spend the chief part of his time 
in London, there to snatch every opportunity of 
meeting that could be safely ventured on; a 
plan of proceeding which sufficiently accounted 
for Ellen's unusual loneliness during the summer 
and autumn. 

To say that Stapylton cared as much for 
Mrs. Mowbray after the lapse of so many 
months as he had done in June, would not 
indeed be correct ; it was scarcely to be expected ; 
but he was still sensible to her good taste in 
preferring him to Count Ernst, not unmoved 
by the flatter}^ she showered on him, and per- 
suaded that she had far more heart as well as a 
better capacity than he had. ever allowed when 
discussing her in the spring with his wife. 

Such at least had been his feeling up to a few 
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days before his last visit to Burfield Lodge ; 
though he had already been sorely tried by the 
personal experience he had obtained of the wil- 
fulness, exactingness, and uncontrolled temper of 
the woman who professed to love hira beyond any- 
thing on earth. . He could make allowance for 
much as things stood; and tender reproaches 
for not coming often enough, for not loving as 
she loved, though they might sometimes weary, 
could not offend. But, to have doubt cast on 
the sincerity of his most zealous exertions, to be 
upbraided as if it were his fault that things and 
persons would not move in the direction suitable 
to her interests; to be reproached, moreover, 
with seductive arts and treachery by one who, 
(as he well remembered) had originally met him 
more than half-way — all this, incessantly repeated, 
and the outrageous violence she had exhibited 
in their last interview, had irritated his imperious 
temper to such a pitch as, for the present at 
least, seemed to extinguish love ; and the sacri- 
fice of his worldly interests had at that moment 
but a secondary share in his horror at the vision 
that rose before him of being driven to make 
this sharp-tongued rebellious woman his com- 
panion for life. On these things he was 
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hopelessly pondering, when Falkner called on 
him, and knowing abeady a part of his difficul- 
ties, soon learnt the whole. He proffered such 
assistance as might be in his power ; but on con- 
sideration gave it as his opinion that efficient 
help could only be obtained through Mrs. Sta- 
pylton, " whom her husband might," bethought, 
" by a little exertion of authority sway into any 
thing." 

Stapylton started at the proposal, and stepped 
backwards. 

" You mean," said he, " that I could frighten 
her into it; and perhaps I could; but, I had 
need to be more of a ruffian than I am yet, to 
try." '' 

" Well," replied the other, " I dare say you are 
right ; but could not you use a little pious fraud, 
as if her cousin had got into this scrape through 
some one else, and had addressed herself to you 
in order to work on her compassion ? might not 
that do ?" 

" Not in the long run ;" answered Stapylton, 
" with such a wrong-headed bargain as I have to 
deal with on the other hand, the secret would 
never be kept ; it would come out at some worst 
of all possible moments, and Ellen would have 
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cause to reproach me with a cowardly deceit on 
the top of every thing else ! No, it can't be 
thought of. And yet, I'm not sure, but if all 
other devices fail, I will tell her the truth ; and 
then ask her to help me out of this for sheer 
love !" 

" I suppose you know best," said Falkner, 
" but I should hardly have recommended you to 
give that form to your appeal." 

" It is the only form I can make use of," re- 
plied his friend, " but 1 shall stir heaven and 
earth before I resort to it ; I must and will make 
another venture first." 

They parted ; and Falkner muttered to him- 
self as he went down stairs, " I trust he will not 
bungle it, and make his white doe turn to bay at 
last ! if she were about doing which, she might 
deal me a thrust too, after what I told her in the 
summer; but she'll never dare! and suppose 
she did, 1 could fight through ; and the devil a 
bit of honester advice could I give him !" 

Stapylton had intended that {hey should spend 
the next two days together in shooting over a 
manor of his, not many miles from Burfield 
Lodge ; but he was now unable to go, and Falk- 
ner proceeded thither by himself, while his fiiend 
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remained in London to make another last en- 
deavour to redeem his promises to Gertrude, 
without having recourse to so hateful an ex- 
pedient as had just been suggested to him. 

The hold he had originaDy possessed over 
Lady Eversdale, was founded on his having 
discharged debts of hers, which, had they be- 
come known to her husband, must have occa- 
sioned a total rupture between them, and ended 
in her consequent expulsion from society, i^ 
which her footing was already insecure. Now, 
in his despair, a faint idea revived that the 
powerful engine of money, unsparingly applied, 
might perhaps yet avail to overcome the di^- 
culties which stood in the way of that lady's 
visit to the continent ; but they proved to be 
" insuperable/* 

In course of time, other means might have 
been found ; but time there ' was none ! for 
Gertrude had declared " that she could not ' live 
through ' another week where she was ;" and, in 
truth, as Stapylton said himself, her residence 
with her brother " hampered everything." His 
failure was, therefore, reduced to a certainty. 
How he thereupon acted has been related ; and 
having now taken this retrospective view of his 
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past life, in order to explain much that could 
not otherwise be understood, we may resume 
the thread of our story. 

On reaching the station for which they were 
bound, Stapylton exerted himself a good deal to 
obtain a coupe for the rest of their journey; 
for he was sensible that his wife was in no 
condition either to bear the presence of stran- 
gers, or to be exposed to the risk of meeting 
acquaintances. He succeeded; and in this 
manner they proceeded on their way in silence, 
till they were within a short distance of London, 
when he said : 

'^ I shall take you at once to Queen Street, 
for you will have to pass the evening there. It 
can't be helped — I shall dine at the dub ; per- 
haps Falkner may be back from Harbrook, and 
meet me. But I will come for you at night, 
and take you to Jermyn Street, where I must 
see and put you up as best I can ; going to 
Mivart's, or any of the other places, would 
make more fuss than one wishes for just now." 

" I have no doubt I shall do well enough in 
your lodging," was her answer; "but does 
Grertrude expect me this very afternoon ?" 

" No, how should she? It was no use 
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speaking to her till I had made sure of you; 
but I was to be with her this afternoon, and 
shall get out alone to explain before she sees 
you." 

" Then, Ralph, the whole thing will fail ! I 
thought you had already managed to persuade 
her ! She will never endure it ! she will hazard 
any thing sooner !" 

" Needs must when the devil drives !" said 
Stapylton; "let her show me another feasible 
project and I shall be too happy — so will you ; 
but she can't ; so must submit." 

" You say she musty Ralph," replied his 
wife hesitatingly; "and so should I, if I did 
not know, more perhaps than even you have 
had the means of knowing, that she does not 
always see a necessity where every one else 
does ; and in some things her pride is great." 

"I know that much," said he, "but here 
there is no choice ; she must bow to it." 

" I wish it may prove so ;" replied Ellen, 
" yet, it is horrible to think of — but — I can 
sooner fancy poor Gertrude destroying herself in 
desperation, than accepting this favour from me, 
do what I may to soothe her ! I never shall 
forget the illness she brought on herself when 
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we were children (I was eight and she was 
twelve) all because she would not confess she had 
fallen into the water in trying to manage a boat 
she was forbidden to get into ; but she sat in 
the wood shivering in her wet clothes half a 
cold autumn day ; and though she was in bed 
a whole fortnight in consequence, she rejoiced 
to me through it all that no one knew what she 
had done ! for she never would submit to ac- 
knowledge a fault.'* 

"That is a tolerable specimen of a willful 
yoimg lady, to be sure," said Stapylton, " and 
the spirit of the thing is not unlike some notions 
she expressed when I last saw her. But what is 
to be done ? — hang it," cried he, after some mo- 
ments' silence, " if she is so mad, all I see for 
it is to let her think — at any rate till she 
is over the water — that you believe this busi- 
ness has come about through Mansell's bugbear, 
Count Ernst." 

" If that could be done," replied his wife 
slowly, " she might yield perhaps, though there 
is always risk in deception." 

" She must yield," persisted Stapylton, who 
was so little in the habit of hearing his wife 
express any opinion whatever, as to feel surprise 
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at the knowledge of her cousin's character she 
had just given proof of. He was inwardly 
struck, moreover, with the odd coincidence be- 
tween what he now purposed attempting with 
Gertrude, and Falkner's advice to himself as to 
how he should deal with his wife. He con- 
sidered, however, that the expedient he had 
rejected for the one, might be the only means of 
managing the other, that Gerti*ude's extreme 
contempt for Ellen's understanding might also 
help her to give credit to a story which sup- 
posed her being utterly deceived, and he 
presently said aloud : " The Jhing must be tried ; 
for it is of importance that she should not be 
exasperated at this moment; though I confess 
I never calculated on such insanity." 

From the London Station they proceeded 
in a cab to Queen Street, May Fair, where 
Stapylton stopped the driver some doors from 
Mrs. Mowbray's house; and leaving Ellen in 
the vehicle went himself to the door at which 
he neither knocked nor rang (as his wife could 
see from were she sat), but struck slightly with 
his stick on the window next the railing. The 
door was immediately opened by the French 
maid, Sophie, who had of course been waiting 
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for his signal, and he disappeared into the 
house. 

'^So that is how he has gone in and out 
there hundreds and hundreds of times !" cried 
Ellen all but aloud. " Great God ! if I could 
but feel sure I have done right in undertaking 
this !" continued she mentally, as she remained 
alone, given over to her thoughts of bitterness 
and anguish. The time appeared to her end- 
less ; but it was still daylight when her husband 
came back, handed her out, and then knocked 
in all form at Mrs. Mowbray's door, which was 
presently opened to them by a man-servant, and 
they were ushered up-stairs. 

"It has answered — answered pretty well;" 
whispered Stapylton as they went; "though 
even as it is, she made some resistance. But," 
continued he, stopping her on the landing-place, 
*' she expects Mansell home in half an hour ; so 
you must be ready with the same story to him 
that I told your grandmother, adding that you 
hope Gertrude goes with us." 

"I will," replied she, mechanically. The 
drawing-room door was by this time thrown 
open; she entered she knew not how, and 
forcing herself into her part at once, went 
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straight up to Gertrude and kissed her. Mrs. 
Mowbray, elegantly dressed, and her situation 
so wonderfully disguised that her cousin was 
half tempted to disbelieve what she had been 
told, sat for some time in sullen silence after 
Ellen had (unconnectedly enough it is true) 
expressed her hope that she would accompany 
them on their journey to Prance, and that she 
would find in her all she had expected from the 
friend who had disappointed her. At length, 
however, she said with effort, while Stapylton 
retired to as great a distance as the size of the 
rooms permitted : 

"I know, Ellen, that you are the kindest 
creature alive, and I suppose I' ought not to let 
my feeling of painful humiliation prevent my 
thanking you, (as I do in my heart) but, know- 
ing as I can't but know, that you must despise 
me inwardly, even \\;hile you are doing your 
best to save me and our family from disgrace, 
I can't pretend to be glad, though 1 may be 
thankful for a means of escape obtained at the 
price of my shame being made known to my 
nearest and dearest relation." 

Compassion at the sight of unhappiness, 
deserved or undeserved, was always so absorbing 
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a feeling in Ellen, and her cousin's countenance 
on nearer inspection appeared drawn and wasted 
to such a painful degree, that she had perhaps 
less difficulty than most women in her place 
would have had, in answering warmly and natur- 
ally " that her greatest wish was to serve 
her, and soften all that she must have to 
bear/' 

"If it were only the seeing you look so 
miserable, Gertrude," said she, " it would suffice 
to fill me with pity, and only pity." 

" I hate to be pitied !" cried Gertrude, impa- 
tiently; but suddenly changing her tone and 
look, she added, "forgive me such a horrid 
speech !" and drawing Ellen towards her, em- 
braced her with great tenderness, while tears 
stood in the large dark eyes which had a minute 
ago chilled her cousin by their hard fixed 
expression. 

Stapylton now came forward and said : 

" There is no reason, is there, for my being 
here any longer? Ellen will say all that is 
necessary when Mansell comes." 

It appeared more advisable to Grertrude, how- 
ever, that he should stay. " It would be better," 
she thought, " that the invitation should seem to 
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come from him also ; and besides/' added she, 
'' you will make a better story than Ellen/' 

"If you think so," rejoined he, "but you 
know what you have to say, don't you, 
Eflen?" 

" I believe so," she replied, blushing, and 
hesitating a little. " Oh, yes, I am sure I do," 
continued she, quickly and decidedly; for it 
struck her all at once that she would rather her 
husband and cousin did not meet. She knew 
that a series of chances had hitherto prevented 
their coming across each other in any way to 
rub off the awkwardness of the first encounter 
since the events of last spring, and she dreaded 
lest, prejudiced as they both were, the merest 
tritle might lead to irritation on the one side, to 
fatal suspicion on the other. 

• " I know exactly what I am to say," she 
repeated : " the very same thing you said to 
grandmamma this morning." 

" You did not seem very sure of it just now," 
observed Gertrude, who thought that Ellen's 
timid hesitating look would pass unnoticed if 
Stapylton were present, but might otherwise 
attract attention, and who, moreover, had a 
strong wish that Stapylton should be seen 
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by her brother openly in her house, and without 
any appearance of shunning his presence. 

"I know now, indeecj," insisted Ellen; "I 
know everything that is to be said ; and I do 
wish, Ralph," proceeded she, looking at him with 
an anxious, eager glance, " that you would go 
away now, to make sure — I mean that you had 
really better leave it to me !" 

" I have no objection, if you prefer it ; but," 
continued he, perceiving that Gertrude looked 
displeased, ^' if there is any object to be gained 
by my staying — " 

" There can't be," interrupted Ellen, with a 
vehemence most unusual to her ; and springing 
from her seat, she laid her hand on Stapylton's 
arm, saying hastily : ^^ It is so much better you 
and he should not meet !" 

" Why so ?" asked Gertrude sharply, as a 
sudden suspicion of her cousin's knowing more 
than had been represented to her darted through 
her mind ; " why so, Ellen ?" 

But before Ellen could even attempt an an- 
swer, a knock was heard at the door. 

"That's my brother! — ^sooner than I ex- 
pected, as usual !" exclaimed Mrs. Mowbray ; 
and there was no longer any choice, for the 
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question of Stapylton's staying or going was 
decided at once. 

Mansell walked straight up-stairs into the 
drawing-room, where his surprise at finding 
Ellen, whom he believed to be at Burfield Lodge, 
was only exceeded by his astonishment at seeing 
her husband with her ; and in spite of his efforts 
to conceal what he felt, the species of measured 
courtesy with which he greeted Stapylton, 
showed plainly that his astonishment was of 
no pleasurable kind. Gertrude, however, with 
ready smiles, and an almost miraculous change 
of countenance, announced to her brother " that 
her cousins had taken a sudden freak by which 
she was to profit, and to get over the worst 
part of the winter, and the cold of the early 
spring in the south of France after all !" 

Stapylton now expressed in few words the 
necessary amount of hopes " that their plans 
would suit Mrs. Mowbray, and that their starting 
day — the very next Saturday — ^might not be too 
early for her." To which Mansell made the 
sort of answer the speech required — coldly and 
disttotly indeed, but without any apparent 
dissatisfaction with his sister's intentions. Ellen, 
meanwhile, stood trembling from head to foot, 
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scarcely seeing those around her, and yet hearing 
every word with an acuteness that only served 
to increase her loathing of the deep-laid false- 
hood and deceit hy which Everard was heing 
duped — in which she, too, was to hear her part — 
yet by means of which alone such an under- 
taking could be carried out. But before the 
conversation had gone on farther, and before 
J Stapylton could take leave, as he now wished to 
do, another knock was heard at the door, and 
ManseU, being informed that a Mr. Larpent, 
who came by appointment, was waiting to speak 
to him below, excused himself to his guests, 
and left the room hastily. There was nothing 
now to hinder Staplyton's departure, and he was 
already at the door, when Ellen followed him to 
whisper aa entreaty that he would fetch her 
away as early as he could ; on which, Gertrude, 
whose face had resumed its look of eager sus- 
picion, cafled him back, exclaiming : 

" One moment, Mr. Stapylton ! when your 
wife has done praying you to take her out 
of durance as soon as suits your convenience ! 
I want but one moment's conversation," cried 
she in a voice trembling with passion. 

He drew near her, and Ellen retired towards 

. VOL. II. c 
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the window ; but they did not speak unifonnly 
low, and she could not help hearing her say in 
the tone of a question, " No more than that ?" 
to which he answered, "just what I told you ;** 
on the sense of which she was beginning to 
speculate uneasily, when Gertrude called her to 
her in an imperious tone and bid her tell 
"through and by whom she had been placed 
in a situation to need that most humbling aid 
which had been offered to her ?" 

" It was," said Ellen trembling and terrified, 
" it was," but she hesitated, and could get no 
farther. 

"What are you thinking of, Ellen? you 
heard—" 

" No prompting. Sir !" exclaimed Gertrude 
furiously. 

"And how the devil is she to speak, if 
you frighten her so ?" asked Stapylton losing 
patience. 

" I will know how it is I and I shall I" cried 
Mrs. Mowbray with flashing eyes and quivering 
Kp. " Ellen ! by whose deed do you in your 
heart believe that I am a ruined woman ? Tell 
the truth this minute ! unless that man has 
threatened to murder you if you do !" 
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" Oh, Gertrude I why ask me such questions?" 
cried EUen, beseechingly. 

" Because I wish to probe the depth of my 
misery ! to know the full load of insult cast on 
me by one who thinks to make me amends for 
all, by what he calls ' saving my reputation !' as 
if I cared for it, when it is to be bought as he 
proposes ! No, no, I may die, or I may go mad — 
but to sit for months under your inspection, to 
be tended and nursed by you ! There is no 
public shame I will not sooner bear !" 

" You have not much notion of carrying out 
a plan, that's certain, Ellen," said Stapylton 
morosely. 

^^ And to try and cheat nie into the beli^ I 
was not betrayed !". ejaculated Gertrude. 

" That was my fault !" cried Ellen, " I give 
you. my word that he intended to tell you the 
plain truth as he has done to me." 

" He was most kind !" interrupted Wrs. 
Mowbray. 

"But I thought you would never consent, 
and that put it into his head to use this 
deception. I dare say it was wrong, but the 
intention was to save you pain ! can you not 
believe me, Gertrude ?" 

c 2 
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''Yes, I suppose I must; it is not jfou I 
complain of, who are a mere instrument in a 
tyrant's hand. But if it be, as it probably is, 
for the last time — I will ease my heart by speak- 
ing my mind to you, Ralph Stapylton !" 

And she poured forth upon him in voluble 
and pointed language such a torrent of re- 
proaches, some merited, some utterly undeserved, 
while he stood before her with folded arms, and 
clouded but unchanging coimtenance, that EUen 
could only feel astonished at his endurance. 
When at last Mrs. Mowbray's breath failed, 
he replied coolly : 

" You told me all these very same things the 
last time I saw you, because I was not then pre- 
pared with the means of saving that position to 
which you have become suddenly so indifferent ! 
I thought I was to save it at any price ! so 
having done my part, without counting costs, 
you may act asyou think fit ; I have set fire to 
my own house to save yours — that's all ; yet I 
would have you bethink yourself — for what re- 
source can you find elsewhere ?" 

"One can always die," said Gertrude 
gloomily. 

<< Do not say such dreadful things I" ex- 
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claimed ElleD, who had sunk weeping on a stool 
at her cousin's feet. 

** I am more used to them," said Stapylton 
drily, '^ and I shall just go into the other draw- 
ing-room for a quarter of an hour, while you con- 
sider whether to accept or reject the one means 
of safety at your disposal." 

Gertrude flung herself back on the sofa in im- 
potent rage and despair; while Ellen, after 
waiting till her fury was in some degree spent, 
asked her mildly " what she could possibly in- 
tend to do, if she refused to accompany them ?" 

" I don't know — I don't care — but if you are 
mean-spirited enough to offer me your help out 
of sheer cowardice and slavishness, I am not so 
base as to accept it ! No, I would sooner destroy 
myself, sooner tell all to my brother !" 

" I trust in Heaven," said Ellen, " that you 
would not be so wicked as to do either !" 

" Where is the wickedness of confessing to 
my brother if I choose ? It is my own concern 
if he banishes me from his sight — my own con- 
earn if no one visits me." 

" Think one moment, Gertrude, consider what 
your feelings would be, if, having had the power 
to avoid it, you let your brother know what has 
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passed ! If he knew — he hates Ralph already, 
— they are both violent — ^and if he were (I 
know such things are not so common as for- 
merly) but if he were to seek for — ** 

" I don't think he would be such a fool," said 
Gertrude ; " but, if he were, it is not / should 
regret, if some people were paid once for all 
with—" 

" For God's sake stop !" cried Ellen, kneeling 
beside her, " I know you are not speaking your 
real thoughts ; but if you do not care though 
Ralph should be cut off in the midst of his sins, 
or should add to them by taking your brother's 
life, / do — and I implore you if not for your 
own — for all our sakes to yield yourself up for 
a while to the endurance of a great and wearing 
trial, sooner than run the chance of bringing 
worse evil on those nearest you. Do say, dear 
Gertrude, that you consent 1" 

" I believe," answered she, half opening her 
closed eyes, " that you truly are what I have 
always called you, the best-hearted little thing on 
earth, that you do not wish to triumph over me 1 
to increase my shame by heaping favours on me !" 

" You would be most unjust to suspect me of 
such feelings," said Ellen, sadly. 
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" Well, I do not ; but this is a frightful ordeal 
to be forced on you/' continued Gertrude, who 
was neither void of natural good feeling, nor of 
affection, though both had been well-nigh 
smothered by habits of wilfulness and selfish 
vanity. 

" It was not forced on me," replied Ellen, " I 
have accepted it of my Own free will." 

" Do you possess such a thing, poor child ?" 
asked her cousin with a melancholy smile. 

" So far at least," answered Ellen, " as to feel 
the most steady determination by God's help to 
do and bear every thing needful for accomplishing 
what is required " 

" If it were to be with you only, I could endure 
it better ! but that man, who after Uighting my 
life, comes off cheaply with the sacrifice of a 
winter's hunting ! who fulfils his promise truly ! 
but has no idea of doing what I would for him — 
to have that man constantly in my sight ! No, 
it is not to be borne !" 

" You know, we could not go to a sufficiently 
distant and retired place without his protection," 
observed Ellen. 

Mrs. Mowbray returned no answer ; and her 
cousin continued to urge her gently, till gradu- 
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ally her replies became less and less decidedly 
negative ; and it was finally extracted from her 
that " if she were * alive on Saturday/ she might 
go with the Stapyltons." With this, Ellen was 
fain to be satisfied, and rose to meet her hus« 
band, whom 'she saw growing more and more 
impatient of his long quarter of an hour in the 
dark back drawing-room. 

" Is she come to her senses ?" whispered he 
to her, as he came forward ; to which she re- 
plied aloud " that she hoped Gertrude had made 
up her mind, and would start with them on 
Saturday." 

" If I am living when that day comes !" re- 
peated Mrs. Mowbray, in a hoarse, hollow voice ; 
and Ellen could see by the fire-light that her 
cousin's eyes were fixed on Stapylton with a 
look of concentrated wrath and scorn. He sus- 
tained it with the air of a man who was accus- 
tomed to — ^knew the worth of such demonstra- 
tions, and said, with assumed cheerAilness : 

" Well, in case you do live, I leave Ellen to 
talk over all necessary arrangements with you ; 
and when I come back, I shall hope to find 
things definitively settled." 

He would have taken Gertrude's hand, but 
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she drew it back haughtily; he shrugged his 
shoulders, left the room, and was out of the 
house long before Everard Mansell's interview 
with his visitor in the dining-room was over. 
Gertrude was by this time dissolved in tears; 
and Ellen, who perceived she was not in a fit 
state to be seen by her brother, should he be 
soon released, persuaded her to retire to her 
own room, where she sank gradually into a state 
of exhaustion naturally consequent on the vio- 
lent excitement to which she had been giving 
way ; and she said two or three times to Ellen, 
who sat beside her as she lay on the bed, worn 
out and panting : 

" You are kind — very kind." 

" If it were to be always so," thought her 
cousin, " my task would be endurable." 

But it was not " to be always so," nor was it 
possible it should. Gertrude was one of those 
persons who, with what is often mistakenly 
called a " high spirit," — that is, strong passions 
and an imperious will — are far from possessing 
any real strength of character, much less any 
self-command. She was, therefore, in perpetual 
extremes of love and hatred, rash triumph and 
abject despair ; so that she could not, with her 

c 3 
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" impulsive " habits, as she called them, have 
shown consistent gratitude to her cousin, even 
though she had wished it ; and she was, for that 
reason, not disinclined to believe that Ellen's 
supposed unimpassioned servility of character 
rendered the amount of thankfulness due to her 
less than what her actions in themselves might 
claim. As they afterwards both prepared to 
meet Everard at dinner, Mrs. Mowbray ex- 
claimed : 

" 1 shall be glad to be freed from all this, at 
least ! It wears me to death I and is not the 
worst, either, of what I have to go through. 
For, it's very well for my brother to abuse my 
driving out with a respirator on in the morning, 
and then dining out in an evening dress after- 
wards, which I laugh off as I can ; but I must 
do it! I must keep things up till the last 
minute of my stay in town ! for I dread that 
man — that Count Schrattenbach — even more 
than I dread my brother ! yes, far more ! If he 
had the smallest suspicion, jealousy would make 
him trace it out to the source ; and he might 
have some remembrances that could help him. 
So I go on purpose wherever I expect to meet 
him, flirt as much as I can with him, and, I 
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dare say, have had all sorts of remarks made 
on me for doing so. But it has been toil 
enough, and more than enough !" 

The French maid was enchanted to perceive, 
as she soon did, that Mrs. Stapylton was taken 
into her mistress's confidence ; it was plain she 
would use her influence to determine her on 
accepting the oflFered opportunity of leaving 
home; and Ellen was confirmed in her belief 
that Mademoiselle Sophie's advice would prevail 
over her lady's pride, by seeing how completely 
everything Gertrude said at dinner and in her 
brother's company implied the certainty of her 
setting off next Saturday. 

Mansell himself, when relieved from the re- 
straint of Stapylton's presence, was, as Ellen 
clearly saw, in a very different mood from that 
in which she had last beheld him. So thoroughly 
indeed had the cloud which then oppressed him 
bieen dissipated, that it seemed almost as if some 
bird of the air must have revealed to him the 
secrets which the fair Barbara had since unfolded 
to her ; but she could not — even had she been 
disposed — ask any questions, or inquire into 
the cause of his change of spirits ; and she was 
thankful not to be given any opportunity of so 
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doing. For to be alone with Everard — to be 
forced into the semblance of speaking confiden- 
tially with him, would have been an increase of 
suffering from which she recoiled shudderingly. 
It was hateful enough as it was, to gather (more 
from his manner than his words) that the ar- 
rangement by which Gertrude was to spend the 
winter abroad with her, instead of the companion 
who had been previously proposed, gave him un- 
feigned pleasure ; and though the bare idea of 
discovering the truth qhiUed her with horror, the 
kind of conversation she was obliged to keep up 
with him, could not but be painful in the extreme 
to one whose conscience reproached her with the 
falsehood of almost every word she uttered. 
The evening was not very far advanced, however, 
when Mansell became aware that Stapylton would 
come a second time to fetch away his wife ; he 
had no sooner learnt this, than he also discovered 
that it was necessary for him to go out himself, 
which he accordingly did, leaving his sister and 
cousin alone together. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Gertrude lay stretched on the sofa in moody 
languor, but allowed herself to be spoken to on 
the subject of her impending journey, and various 
details connected with it, so as to convince Ellen 
yet more fully, that the perverse disposition she 
had expressed that afternoon, however real at the 
moment, was less deep-seated than she had at 
first feared. But, though a good deal relieved 
on this point, the miserable constraint she was 
enduring, and the efforts necessary to keep up 
the appearance of composure, were so great, that 
she longed for her husband's coming, as if on 
leaving Gertrude's presence, she could have 
hoped to leave unhappiness behind her I 

At length he arrived ; Gertrude sat up on his 
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entrance, and received him with a sort of affected 
formality. 

" It is dry and clear/' said he to Ellen as he 
came in, " will you walk to Jermyn Street, or 
shall we have a cab ?" 

" Oh, T much prefer walking," answered she, 
hoping to gain some refreshment from the air. 

" What have I been thinking of," cried Ger- 
trude, " not to have ordered the brougham {c^ 
you ? but I will now !" 

" Oh it is too late, and 1 would really rather 
walk," persisted her cousin. 

"If you really would," said Mrs. Mowbray, 
" it is all very well. Good night, dear Ellen," and 
as she spoke, slie pressed her hand affectionately. 

"Our plans all stand of course?" asked 
Stapylton, looking at Gertrude. 

" Your's do, I suppose," answered she scorn- 
fully, " as to mine, they hang on the contingency 
I named some hours ago." 

" Gertrude ! you are unjust to me !" he ex- 
claimed, in a tone more like wounded feeling than 
Ellen had yet heard escape his lips. " I have 
tried to serve you with all my power," said he, 
adding with still greater earnestness, "and I 
will still serve you even in spite of yourself !" 
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" Yes, if I am here to receive your service/* 
muttered she, sullenly. 

Whereupon he took Ellen's arm, and hurried 
out of the room as if unable to stretch his patience 
further. Going down stairs, however, he said, 
" What has possessed her again ? I fancied you 
had pacified her 1 But she is so violent — so 
uncontrolled. Sophie 1" cried he to the French 
maid, who happened to be crossing the hall. 
"Keep an eye over your mistress to-night — 
don't leave her alone." 

"Je ferai tout ce que Monsieur voudra," 
answered the maid, " mais Monsieur n'a pas de 
quoi s'effrayer; Madame va bientot se tran- 
quilliser; qu'on s'en repose sur moi, surtout 
depuis que — " and she looked at Ellen ; but Sta- 
pylton hastening to the door, she stopped in her 
speech to open it for them. When they were 
in the street, his wife told him her reasons for 
thinking that Gertrude would in the end resign 
herself to accompanying them ; and that they 
must therefore assume she would do so, acting 
as if the thing were settled, without insisting 
on a more formal consent. 

" I dare say you are right," said he, " I have 
worked hard to-day, and you still harder, poor 
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little Ellen, to do her what good can be done, 
and I am willing to hope it is more momentary 
passion, than positive madness that has actuated 
her now ; but I shall be glad to learn how she 
has gone through the night !" 

This was the expression of no more interest 
than what he naturally would — ought to feel; 
but to Ellen's ear it carried a meaning far be- 
yond that ; and the feeling that the words con- 
veyed, laid strong and pain^l hold on her. 
They walked on in silence; it was a frosty, star- 
light night, and the severity of the weather was 
the more felt from an unusual mildness which 
had prevailed till within the last twenty-four 
hours. Ellen was nevertheless forced to beg 
Stapylton to slacken his pace, as, although the 
walk from Queen Street to Jermyn Street was 
not a very long one, she had miscalculated her 
actual powers in attempting it ; and worn out 
as she was by the events of ^the day, she had 
neither strength to keep up with him, nor yet 
to resist the bitterness of the cold. When they 
reached his lodging, he opened the door with 
his latch-key, and led her in without their ex- 
changing a word. She shivered as she entered ; 
he looked anxiously at her for a moment, and then 
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took her up-stairs, there leading the way through 
a good-sized sitting-room into an inner chamber, 
in which he showed her a French bed, saying : 

"That's where you must sleep, Ellen, for 
fault of a better place." 

"I shall be prefectly comfortable," replied 
she, mechanically. 

" No, but you won't !" cried he, " for those 
fools have never lighted a fire ; it's as cold here 
as outside," and he was on the point of ringing, 
when she stopped him, saying hastily, " that it 
did not signify ; she should be in bed so soon." 

In truth, she preferred anything at the mo- 
ment to the additional weariness and waiting 
attendant upon laying and lighting a fire, and 
she proceeded to unlock her box, which she 
found uncorded at the foot of the bed ; but she 
had been so chilled already, so penetrated and 
benumbed with the intensity of the cold, that 
she had half repented her decision, when she 
received the advice, or rather the command, 
"not to sit freezing there any longer, but 
come and brush her hair by the fire." 

She came accordingly into the larger apart- 
ment, which was spacious and handsomely fur- 
nished, though it had that ill-arranged look 
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which rooms exclusively inhabited by men inva- 
riably exhibit. There were cigar-cases, army 
lists, ink-stands, newspapers, heaped about the 
tables; guns and walking-sticks stood in the 
comers ; but there was also a sofa, with two or 
three remarkably comfortable arm chairs ; and 
a good fire burned in the grate, near which 
Ellen now drew, and stood undoing her long 
silky plaits of light brown hair. But she shook 
with cold from head to foot even while hanging 
over the blazing hearth ; and she stretched her 
hands above the flame, scarcely feeling its 
warmth. 

"Give me your hands, Ellen," said her 
husband, who, seated in a large arm-chair beside 
the fire, looked as if he were trying to solve 
some black problem in his own mind by gazing 
on the shapes of the glowing coals. She gave 
him her hands, and he began to rub them, 
saying : " They are perfect icicles ; you are 
starved, and tired to death too— sit down here ;" 
,and he made her sit on what space there was 
for her on his own chair. 

" You must be well warmed before you go 
into that room," he observed ; and still pressing 
both her hands in his, he folded her so closely 
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that her head leaned on hii3 breast, and her 
whole form became insensibly wreathed round 
his. She sighed deeply as she lay thus with 
closed eyes, while he clasped and chafed her. 

" T wish I could do more for you," said he. 

" Thank you — thank you," she whispered, 
" I get warmer every moment." 

" I wish to heaven you would never thank 
me again !" cried he, impatiently. Frightened 
by his sharp, angry tone, she lifted her head 
with a convulsive start; but he laid it down 
again, and said, stroking her hair : 

"Lie still there for a minute or two more 
— whatever has been, or is to be — this is the 
first time I have been quiet to-day«" He took 
a deep breath, and leaned his head over the 
chair-back, while the tears which she had long 
repressed, streamed down, and he felt the drops 
Upon his hands. 

" This will never do for me, though !" cried 

he starting up in his turn. 

" No," replied she, " but 1 am well warmed 
now, and I had better go to bed." 

She rose, and he did not attempt to detain 
her, saying only : 

" I wish you may but sleep there." 
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She entered the inner room, therefore, and 
began to make her last preparations for retiring 
to rest. But it was in vain that she sought to 
calm her distracted thoughts in prayer ; for, 
though her faith was as firm as in her days of 
childhood, her mind had been within twenty- 
four hours so racked by griefs of every kind, so 
agitated by passions of whose workings she 
had never before been fully conscious, that she 
could scarcely raise her soul to the contem- 
plation of heavenly love, or dare hope for the 
granting of petitions breathed from so unresigned 
a heart as she felt hers to be. Still she prayed, 
and the very act of striving willingly to yield 
up her whole fate into the hand of God, brought 
at last a comparative lull to the tempest of her 
soul, and she laid herself down with the hope of 
rest, at least, if not of sleep. But no sooner 
was she in bed, than she was beset by a new 
tram of ideas and images, each more painful 
and odious than its predecessor, till fretted and 
fevered by a mingled sensation in which bitter 
sorrow, disgust, and wounded affection all had 
their part, it was only by the strongest efforts 
that she could refrain from starting from her 
uneasy couch, till a flood of tears came as it 
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were to hinder the burning of her brain. She 
dared not, however, even weep freely ; for the 
door being left open by her husband's wish, " in 
hopes of her room's gaining a little warmth 
from the fire," she perceived that he had stopped 
in his restless pacing up and down the adjoining 
apartment, and was, she fancied, standing still to 
watch her. She therefore painfiilly repressed 
every sound that might indicate the state she 
was in ; compelled herself to utter immovability, 
and would fain have held her breath, till, the 
unnatural exertion growing beyond her powers, 
a loud sob at once made known her pa- 
roxysm of grief and her vain effort to con- 
ceal it. 

" Ellen," said Stapylton, going up to the bed, 
and speaking in a strangely mingled tone of 
anxiety and impatience, " what folly it is to 
check yourself so ! you will suffocate — destroy 
yourself!" 

" If I did — ^it would be little loss !" cried she, 
between renewed sobs. 

" By Heaven, Ellen !" exclaimed he, in a low, 
agitated voice, while he laid his hand on her 
shoulder, " if I see you infected by my own des- 
peration, if you make me feel I have been the 
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ruin, body and soul, of whatever has come 
within my power — I may as well shoot myself 
this minute, for / don't see what good life can 
bring me, either." 

** Oh, forget what I said !" she replied ; " for- 
give it, too, as 1 pray God may also. I was 
very wrong to let such a thought arise — more 
wrong to give it utterance !" and she pressed in 
both her's the hand which she felt trembling 
while it grasped her. 

" Well — do what you please," said he ; 
'' weep, lament, abuse me, if you have a mind, 
only no more of these choking struggles — I 
can't stand it. I should say, ' go to sleep,' but 
I know too well it is no use." • 

He withdrew, and when he was gone, she 
wished she had asked him to remain a moment 
longer ; but the words had stuck in her throat, 
and now he was out of hearing. That he had 
neither peace nor rest was plain ; for she never 
ceased hearing the sound of his steps as he 
walked backwards and forwards in the sitting- 
room, till, very late in the night, ot rather, early 
in the morning, she lost consciousness of her 
actual sorrows, to suffer in dreams from a con- 
fused and frightful comfoinatioa of ideas sug- 
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gested by them. In this unqxiiet slumber she 
remained, till the late winter dawning had found 
its way into the bed-room ; when, scared at first 
by finding herself in a place so strange to her, 
she gradually recalled the circumstances of her 
coming thither, and looked around in search of 
her husband. She called him, and on obtaining 
no answer, rose hfbtily ; but on entering the 
sitting-room, what was her terror at finding it 
empty 1 The idea which instantly seized her, was 
that Stapylton, moved by Gertrude's extreme re- 
pugnance to profiting by assistance from his 
wife, must have even fled with her ! Desirous 
of ascertaining her fate at once, she was about to 
ring for one of the servants of the house, in 
hopes of learning if he had left any message 
for her, or if it were known whith^ he had 
gone, when she heard the street-door open, then 
a tread on the stair ; and rushing into the pa^ 
sage, to her unspeakable joy, saw him coming 
up the last steps. 

" Then you are here still ! you are not gone 
for ever !" cried she embracing him with frantic 
delight. 

" I trust not," said he, " but for heaven's 
sake come out of the passage," added he almost 
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lifting her into the room, for she could scarcely 
stand. 

" Where have you been ?" she asked eagerly, 
" I was so terrified at not seeing you !" 

" I hoped to have foimd you still asleep," was 
his answer. 

" And you have not been in bed — nor slept ?" 

'^ I believe I dozed a littS^ on the sofa ; but 
if you must know where I have been, I became 
possessed about an hour ago with a sort of 
anxiety to know how some one else had passed 
this night ; so I went off to Queen Street, and 
got myself let in." 

"What ! with Everard in the house?" 

" I suppose so — ^but I knew Sophie would be 
about; and when she perceived who was out- 
side, there was no difficulty. I believe she 
thought me a fool for my pains ; and according 
to her account her mistress has at least had a 
better night than you or I ; but still won't say 
she goes with us." 

"Did you see her? Gertrude — I mean?" 
asked Ellen, forcing herself to the question. 

" Yes, I did, and she was more civil to me 
than yesterday; but still talks insanely. Not- 
withstanding which, you are engaged, if you will 
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and can do it, to drive out with her after 
luncheon, to get through I know not what 
business." 

" I am quite ready — quite able," replied 
Ellen. 

" That's all right," said he, " but make haste 
and dress now, or you will be frozen alive sitting 
here in this way." 

" You must write," said Stapylton, afterwards, 
as they were finishing their cheerless breakfast, 
" to Barbara as well as to your grandmother ; I 
have my uncle, and half a score people besides 
at Woodthorpe, and elsewhere to write to." 

They sat down to pen their respective letters, 
and Ellen having made an end of her's, much 
as they cost her to compose, employed herself 
with some ornamental work, while her husband 
began and finished one short epistle after another. 
Her fingers were employed ; but the mechanical 
occupation could so little vie in interest with the 
busy workings of her mind, that it was presently 
suspended ; she held the embroidery in her hand, 
but sat motionless, her eyes fixed on vacancy, 
and occasionally filling with tears. Stapylton 
turned his head from the paper before him, and 
observing her look of hopeless sorrow, asked her, 
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in a calmly serious tone, " whether she had re- 
pented of her engagement? whether on a 
nearer view she thought the fulfilment of it 
beyond her powers of endurance ?" 

" I do not repent," said she fixing her eyes 
steadily on him, " and I trust to be enabled to 
go through with what I have undertaken ; but, 
will you be angry if I tell you all that is in my 
mind ?" 

" I can have no right to be so," answered he, 
" let it be what it will." 

" Then," said she, speaking with difficulty, 
but with great distinctness, " what makes me 
utterly wretched — what bows me to the earth — is 
not so much w4iat may be called, jealousy ; (for 
in my reason 1 know that you do not care less 
for me now than you did long ago when 
I was quite happy ;) but it is the knowledge of 
what you have done — and yet may do ! for," 
continued she speaking quicker, and pressing 
her hands convulsively together, " if I thought 
you had repented — if I were sure that after 
these next months are over, there would be really 
an end — a stop, to this and all else that is wicked 
in itself and torturing to me — I would gladly, 
yes, gladly take in patience twice what now 
threatens me !" 
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Stapylton did not immediately reply; but 
apparently after some reflection, he said : " You 
may believe that as far as depends upon me, it 
is my wish, my intention, so soon as I have seen 
Gertrude out of the perils in which she has been 
entangled by my means, to put an end to a con- 
nection, which, to look no farther, has been pro- 
ductive of so much misery both to her and to 
myself. Does this satisfy you ?" 

" Nearly, very nearly," she replied, rising and 
coming close to him. 

" But if I might only think," continued she 
almost whispering in his ear, " that your feeling 
was grounded on something deeper — that it would 
extend to — " 

" If I know myself," interrupted he, taking 
her hand as he spoke, " you may rely on me ; 
will your heart be more at rest now ?" 

He asked this with a look and tone of such 
unwonted tenderness, that she had no power to 
urge him farther ; but threw her arms round his 
neck saying: "Yes, more than I had hoped." 

" Then," answered he, kisssing her, " my 
mind may know something more of peace too ; 
and there is a chance 1 shall sleep to-night !" 

A knock was now heard at the door, which, 
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as Stapylton immediately guessed, announced the 
arrival of Falkner, whom he had not met the 
evening before, (having found he was only to be 
in town late at night,) but for whom he had left 
a' note apprising him that his plan had " so far" 
succeeded, and expressing the hope of seeing 
him next morning. The same servant who 
shewed him in, however, told Stapylton that his 
presence was required below, by his groom, and 
by some trade's-person with a bill ; so that after 
a few words of apology, he hurried down stairs, 
leaving his wife and his visitor together. It 
struck Ellen that Falkner had an unusually 
searching, investigating expression in his counte- 
nance ; to which an undisguised look of mockery 
was added the moment her husband left them. 

" This is a sudden start over the water," said he, 
" and very kind of you, Mrs. Stapylton, to make 
one of the party. Your and Stapylton's absence 
this winter will be a great loss to me — and to 
many other people. It is no small sacrifice on 
your part, I must confess ; but, you are quite 
right — very prudent. Stapylton must consider 
you henceforth as his * best ally,' and that situation 
is as strong as any. Don't you think so, Mrs. 
Stapylton ?" 
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She was at once so confounded by his audacity, 
and so shocked by the utter want of feeling he 
displayed, that she could not immediately reply to 
a speech which amazed her even from him ; and 
it was not till he had repeated his last question 
with sarcastic emphasis, that she compelled herself 
to say, " that she knew not how to answer him ; 
she had hoped to have been spared any joking on 
a subject so exquisitely painful." 

" Joking !" cried Falkner, " I meant in good 
earnest, that you might turn this unpleasant 
business to account, as no doubt you will. And," 
proceeded he, with a sort of sneer, " as you and I 
have been allies before now, accomplices in a bit of 
rebellion — treasonable practice at least — against 
Stapylton — you might really treat me with a 
little more freedom and frankness." 

" It is cruel, unmanly," faltered Ellen, " to 
triumph over me, because I was once happy 
enough to doubt of what is only too true !" 

Falkner gazed earnestly at her tearful coun- 
tenance, it seemed to puzzle him ; and, whatever 
his private thoughts might be, he deemed it 
expedient to change his tone, and declare " that 
if he had spoken so as to hurt her, it was under 
the mistaken conviction, that her agreeing to 
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serve Stapylton in this matter was a proof that 
she no longer wasted her sensibility on so thank- 
less a man." But neither the expression of his 
penitence, nor the admiration he afterwards pro- 
fessed for her generous devotion, sounded very 
sincere, though she was forced to accept them 
as such. 

Stapylton now returned, and the light shin- 
ing full on his face as he entered, Falkner was 
struck with his worn and haggard appearance, 
which bore witness to a degree of mental dis- 
turbance on which his friend had not calculated. 
He seemed impatient to get away, remarking 
" that it was time to be off;" and they left the 
roon\ together, while Falkner, who had not 
failed, when taking leave, to observe the look of 
anxious tenderness, of compassion, even, which 
Ellen cast on her husband, exclaimed inwardly : 

" What an actress ! But is it acting ? or is 
it truth ? If it be so," continued he, " and if 
I have been a blind buzzard after all, why 
then, the devil himself must lend Stapylton a 
hand, to get him pitied that way by the woman 
he is trampling on !" 

Ellen had never penetrated the precise nature 
of Falkner's designs. She detested him, and 
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had given herself every reason for her aversion 
except that which lay at the root of his of- 
fences; but even had his presumption been 
more clearly revealed to her, she must now have 
believed herself mistaken. And, had she been 
fully aware of what was, or, at any rate, had 
been, his feeling towards her, the knowledge of 
that truth would only have served to perplex 
her more. For, what mysterious cause could 
induce a man, whose manners were wont to be 
full of deference, to show contempt and inso- 
lence to the woman whom he could only ration- 
ally hope to win by pliancy and patience ? As 
it was, and with her limited insight into his 
views, she felt utterly bewildered ; but if any- 
thing was needed to increase the horror she felt 
at this man's knowledge of her husband's guilt 
and her cousin's disgrace, his conduct this 
morning had supplied it. 

To investigate his motives was useless ; nor, 
with a heart and mind absorbed by grief so far 
exceeding any he could cause her, was she 
likely to retain him long in her thoughts, which 
flew speedily back to her last conversation with 
her husband, from whose words she endeavoured 
to draw some consolation for the future. She 
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had, at least, been listened to with patience, and 
the appearance of affection ; and this afforded 
her enough of comparative comfort to render 
the next two hours of solitude, sad and dreary 
as they were, less wretched than those which 
preceded them. 

Soon after her husband's return, he took her 
to Mrs. Mowbray's house, which, however, he 
did not enter himself. She did not see Ger- 
trude immediately on her arrival ; but Sophie, 
who came to make her mistress's excuses for 
not being ready to receive her, greeted her 
with great delight. Mrs. Stapylton asked 
eagerly " if Mrs. Mowbray were any more de- 
cided ?" 

" Ah, Madame," exclaimed Sophie, shrugging 
her shoulders, " je n'en sais trop rien ! Madame 
votre cousine soutient toujours qu'elle ne pent 
pas, qu'elle ne veut pas vous ^tre k charge; 
mais je lui repr&ente que — " 

" Oh, yes, Sophie, I feel sure you say all I 
could wish," interrupted Mrs. Stapylton. " But 
what answers does she give you ?" 

"Eh, bien, tout ce que je puis vouS dire 
Madame," replied the maid, looking down, and 
smiling slightly, " c'est que Madame Mowbray 
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ne laisse pas d'extravaguer ; mais que je n'en 
fais pas moins nos paquets." 

" You are right, Sophie," said Mrs. Stapylton, 
who saw that all would be finally agreed to, and 
that this Frenchwoman was at least as well- 
adapted as accustomed to manage her wilful 
mistress. The afternoon was spent partly in 
shopping, partly in paying farewell visits; and 
the very fact of Mrs. Mowbray's making such 
visits, added to the evident importance she at- 
tached to Ellen's being with her — especially in 
calling upon the Dowager Countess of Derwent 
her late husband's mother, (who happened to be 
at that moment in London,) convinced her cousin 
that the speeches she every now and then made 
as if her intentions were still doubtful, could 
only be attributed to a petty desire of torment- 
ing Stapylton, by keeping him in suspense to 
the last. To Ellen herself she was not other- 
wise than kind in manner ; and at parting she 
thanked her with great emotion for all the trouble 
she was taking on her account. 

The Stapyltons dined at the house of a con- 
nection of his, who had accidentally discovered 
they were passing through London, and who, 
coupling together the care-worn expression of his 
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rektive's countenance with his sudden and 
apparently inexplicable plan of going abroad in 
mid-winter, gave it afterwards as his decided 
opinion " that Stapylton had been over-building 
himself at Woodthorpe, and was in difficulties." 
They themselves returned late in the evening to 
Jermyn Street, completely wearied out and ex- 
hausted both in body and mind ; yet neither 
could be called so utterly miserable as they had 
been the previous night ; and next morning 
after the rest of body, and temporary lightening 
of mental anguish, which was granted them, 
they rose with the sensation of having regained 
strength for fresh endurance of the parts allotted 
to each in the task before them. 

The occupations of that day were not very 
dissimilar to those of the preceding one. 
Falkner was in Jermyn Street more than 
once in the course of the forenoon ; and though 
Mrs. Stapylton was never an instant alone with 
him, so that he had not the power, even if he 
had had the wish to repeat his insolence, she 
could plainly perceive that his manner was not 
the same as it had formerly been ; and also, that 
without any open breach of courtesy, he seemed 
to take a malicious pleasure, exhibited in the 
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merest trifles, in turning his intimate knowledge 
of everything that concerned her into a means 
of tormenting. To give him his due, however, 
he exerted himself vigorously in forwarding 
their speedy departure. He had already secured 
a courier — or courier-servant, since he was to 
unite the two characters — whom he pronounced 
to be " worth his weight in gold," and whom 
he believed to be desirous of retiring shortly 
from his calling ; so that besides the great fund 
of natural discretion attributed by Mr. Falkner 
to the inestimable Antonio, there was every 
probability that a liberal oflFer would ensure his 
never returning to England. Falkner had also 
travelled a great deal himself, and his continental 
experience enabled him to plan out a southern 
route by which they might avoid Paris and the 
towns in which they would be most likely to 
come across English travellers. 

These and all other arrangements were com- 
pleted by that evening, and the next morning 
Mr. and Mrs Stapylton, Mrs. Mowbray, (who, 
being " alive," was consequently of the party,) 
her maid Sophie, and Antonio, the courier, took 
their departure from London. They arrived 
safely at Dover, but had a rough passage to 
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Boulogne, which they nevertheless reached in no 
worse plight than is usually that of travellers 
who have not the rare luck of finding the 
Channel a " mill-pond ;" and having established 
themselves in one of the best hotels in the place, 
they spent a day or two there in business ne- 
cessary for the farther prosecution of their 
journey. 
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CHAPTER III. 

At Boulogne, Stapylton provided himself 
with a berline ; for Falkner had decided from 
the first that the party would be less likely to be 
noticed or recognised in such a conveyance than 
in a perfectly new, perfectly well-appointed 
English travelling-carriage; while, at the same 
time, the practice of buying or hiring similar 
vehicles was too common to excite a remark. 
In this berliney they proceeded southward as 
speedily as was advisable, or even possible, before 
France had been intersected, as England already 
was, with railroads in every direction. 

Stapylton had given out to his uncle, and to 
all those with whom he had conversed on the 
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subject of his journey, that his plan was to pro- 
ceed in the first instance to Pau, from whence 
he expected when the severity of the winter 
had abated, to make excursions into the Pyre- 
nean valleys. Such, however, was by no means 
his intention, for they took at once the direction 
of Provence ; and when at Avignon they wrote 
to their friends at home that their line of march 
had been changed in consequence of hearing 
from many and good authorities, a more favour > 
able report of the winter climate of the south- 
eastern than of the south-western departments. 
In Avignon itself they could not remain ; it 
was too considerable a place, and even in that 
season their countrymen passed through it 
occasionally ; but they there obtained an account 
of a small town, between eighteen and twenty 
miles from it, which appeared in the main 
points satisfactory. It was large enough, and 
inhabited by a sufficiently wealthy population to 
be capable of affording every means of accom- 
plishing the object of their expedition with 
safety ; yet was so insignificant, so entirely devoid 
of the beauties which Avignon itself and its 
more immediate neighbouriiood present to the 
eye, as to hold out every prospect of their being 
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able to remain there in virtual concealment. 
Its very proximity to a posting road of no great 
importance to English wayfarers seemed, in a 
place so destitute of attractions, an additional 
security against visits from those travellers who 
are given to explore " remote districts ;" it was 
" out of the beat " of tourists, without being 
" out of the way,'* and whoever has played at 
" hide and seek " will remember that those who 
have the boldness to conceal themselves in the 
immediate vicinity of the hunter, are generally 
the last to be discovered. 

To this town, therefore, which we shall call 
" St. Elph^ge," (though no such name will be 
found on the map) the Stapyltons took their 
way, Gertrude wearing the dress and supporting 
the character (no difficulty to her at the present 
time) of a recently bereaved widow, who had 
been, as Sophie invariably related to her coun- 
trywomen, " Arrach^e d'auprfes du tombeau 
de son 6poux," by her relations, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stapylton. 

" It had been their wish," she said, " to re- 
move Mrs. Mowbray to as great a distance as 
possible from the scenes of her late calamity, and 
having brought her thus far they were resolved 
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not to leave her till after her expected confine- 
ment." 

There was nothing to cast doubt on this story, 
and as the whole party, satisfied with being far 
removed from perilous observation, made it a 
rule to affect no more mystery in their habits and 
demeanour than if Sophie's account of her mis- 
tress's position had been strictly true, there was 
nothing either to lead the inhabitants of the very 
dull street denominated the Grande Rue, (where 
stood the best houses in the place,) to mingle any 
scandalous conjectures with the discussions to 
which the arrival of the English family necessarily 
gave rise. The house in which they finally esta- 
blished themselves, and of which they engaged 
the first floor, was a large one, having at the 
back a garden, (to which they only had access ;) 
while the suite of apartments they occupied was 
divided by a passage into two sets of rooms, nearly 
equal in accommodation ; the larger and hand- 
somer whereof was allotted to Gertrude and 
Sophie, while the Stapyltons established them- 
selves in the other. This arrangement had the 
advantage of affording Mrs. Mowbray every 
convenience for remaining undisturbed in her 
own division of the abode, as much and as often 
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as either real indisposition, or want of spirits or 
temper, unfitted her for enduring the constraint 
imposed by good manners on each of the three 
persons now living under one roof ; (at least while 
in presence of both the others.) She always 
breakfasted in her own apartment, and spent the 
morning there ; but unless she announced to the 
contrary, she joined her cousin and Stapylton at 
dinner, and afterwards passed the rest of the 
evening either in their or her own sitting-room, 
according as she was disposed. 

The arrangements above-mentioned, however 
apparently trivial, were circumstances highly con- 
ducive — nay absolutely necessary not only to the 
bodily comfort, but to the peace (such peace as 
could exist) between persons situated like them, 
in a situation as embarrassing as it was miserable ; 
a situation too, the most painful features of 
which could only come gradually to light. 

The three days which elapsed between Sta- 
pylton's disclosure at Burfield Lodge, and his 
leaving England, had been spent in such a suc- 
cession of overpowering emotions, and of efforts 
to force himself into everything most unwonted 
to him, that the fetters of his pride were re- 
laxed, and he stepped out of his habitual 
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nature ; which, however, resumed its sway, so 
soon as the immediate shock was over — the 
immediate end accomplished. Abeady on the 
journey, his wife had become aware that the 
pity — the tenderness, even — that he had shown 
her at first, were passed away, and swallowed 
up in other feelings. His violent irritation 
against Gertrude, too, seemed to have vanished ; 
she had yielded to his judgment, acknowledged 
the earnestness of his wish to serve her ; and in 
so doing she had, in a great measure, regained 
the kind of hold she had once possessed over 
him. 

Not that Stapylton was ever entirely forgetful 
of his promise " to do what in him lay to pre- 
vent his wife's existence in the south of France 
from being more painful than it must neces- 
sarily prove ;" nor did he ever abuse his position 
with the two women who now entirely depended 
on him, so as to show in his demeanour to 
either any want of respect to the other ; on the 
contrary, it would generally have been difficult 
if not impossible, for a fourth person, who 
should have been invisibly added to their party, 
to have pronounced from his manner upon their 
relations together. But, without being guilty 
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of insulting her to whom he owed so much, he 
did not so far rule himself by consideration for 
her as not frequently to let her see what was 
the case ; namely, that his main desire was that 
of soothing and consoling Grertrude, who, sunk 
in melancholy languor, or tender sadness, and 
looking to him only as her protector and com- 
forter, was a more interesting being than the 
same woman, glowing with rage, and denoundng 
him as a monster of falsehood and cruelty. 

He thought her greatly to be pitied ; and she 
was so ; that she had strong claims on him ; 
and nothing was more true. Could he, then, 
do otherwise than show her what he felt ? and, 
in so doing, was he likely always to remember 
that he thereby pierced the heart of her whose 
presence with those she had come to serve was 
to them a living and perpetual reproach, even 
as it was to herself a means of calling forth every 
conflicting thought and passion that can wear 
and agitate the human frame. 

Before leaving England, Ellen had endured a 
frightful shock ; had been subjected to struggles 
of the soul, which for a moment almost threat- 
ened her reason ; yet, it was not till she had 
crossed the sea that she knew in its keenness 
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the master- torment of all ; that, namely, of seeing 
with her eyes, and hearing with her ears looks 
and tones of interest and affection, she would 
have died to win, bestowed on her cousin. She 
had been already in their conipany since she had 
been aware of their connection; but on that 
occasion, there had been strife and anger between 
them ; and horrible as it was to perform some- 
thing like the part of mediatrix, she was not then 
made to feel the true stab of the poisoned dagger ; 
the persuasion that Gertrude not only had been, 
but still was, an object of interest to Stapylton, 
such as it had never been her lot to feel herself. 
She had not miscalculated her powers of 
endurance when she granted her husband's 
request at Burfield Lodge ; for she was endued 
with a temper of rare sweetness, a kindliness of 
disposition which enabled her under almost any 
circumstances to find sincere pleasure in the 
sense of being serviceable to others, and with an 
uncommon readiness to allow for the weakness 
and temptations of those around her, which in 
her did not so much spring from an enlarged 
knowledge of human nature, as from a surpass- 
ing goodness of heart, ever inclining her to pity 
rather than to abhorrence of those who least re- 
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sembled herself. To these qualities was added a 
fervent piety which served to guide and direct 
them, preventing her compassion for the sinner, 
however great, from lessening her abhorrence of 
the sin ; and enabling her by firm and habitual 
trust in God to look through all the clouds and 
storms gathering round her to a secure haven, if 
not in this world, yet in a better ; encouraging 
her too to hope even against hope for the gradual 
improvement, the final purification of the life 
and heart of those she loved. 

But when she uttered the words that bound 
her, she was scarce sensible how some parts of 
her nature, hitherto hidden from herself, would 
be as it were, struck into life by the scenes she 
must witness, by the trials she must undergo. 
Feelings unknown to her during the even course 
of cheerfully performed duties and innocent 
employment which had made up her existence 
during the first four years of her marriage — 
feelings but undefined and gradually creeping 
on during her lonely summer at Woodthorpe 
and her melancholy autumn at Burfield Lodge, 
had since started into full strength, into full 
power of torturing. And now, when worn with 
the slow-consuming fire of jealousy, and stung 
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to the quick by the sense of wrong, the bitter- 
ness of wasted affection — she asked herself not 
unfrequently " whether she was indeed the same 
same being to whom the workings of angry and 
rebellious emotions had never till of late been con- 
ceivable ?" She prayed to be at least enabled to 
hinder this inward venom from influencing her in 
word or act ; and her prayer was heard ; for she 
retained the gentleness of look and manner which 
had been her characteristic from childhood ; 
but the effort to suppress all outward tokens of 
her gnawing sorrow was so painful, so constantly 
to be renewed, as to prostrate her bodily strength 
and to incapacitate her from the smallest show 
of even momentary cheerfulness. 

Ellen was willing to allow, in judging of her 
husband's conduct within her own mind, that 
his situation, such as it had now become, was a 
difficult one ; and she even tried to hope that 
his solicitude for Gertrude was not necessarily a 
proof of utter indifference towards herself. 

" 1 have already told myself," said she 
mentally, " that he would be far worse than he 
is — that he would be a wretch whom I must 
hate and despise — were he capable of losing all 
tenderness for her, who, whatever her own faults, 
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is suflfering in every sense for having yielded 
herself up to his passion. Yet the sight is hard 
to bear !" 

Thus would she endeavour to discover justifi- 
cation for him, hope for herself; but she was 
still pursued by the goading sense of injury, ever 
reminding h^ that she too needed soothing 
and consolation ; that she too had sacrificed — ^not 
indeed honour — of which she was thankful he 
could not rob her ! but the peace of her whole 
existence, the sight of her children, the dignity 
of her position to serve him, and as it would 
seem, to serve him unthanked ! She recollected, 
moreover, that she had borne to this man the 
sons who were to carry on the sincient race and 
name he prized so much. But her memory 
told her that neither the knowledge of her ap- 
proaching peril, when these his heirs were to be 
brought into the world, nor the sight of her 
previous weakness and suffering, had ever elicited 
from him such appearance of care and sympathy 
as was now indicated in his manner to her cousin. 
For this again there was a kind of justification 
which she admitted — nay, sought out and ac- 
knowledged; namely, that he was bound in 
humanity as well as in honour to soften by 
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every means in his power the affliction and dis- 
grace necessarily involved in the fact of Gertrude's 
becoming the mother of his child. 

" If he only thanked me for what I am doing!" 
was her inward ejaculation day and night. But 
that was the last thing Stapylton would, or as 
he said to himself, could do. The more sensible 
he was of his immense debt to her, the more 
pained he was by the sight of her wretchedness, 
the less he could prevail on himself to say 
then and there the words which would have 
given her comparative peace ; but which, as he 
viewed the matter, " there was no use in utter- 
ing," when he could " do " nothing to lessen her 
present causes of sorrow. 

" While she is here," thought he, " there is 
no help for it; but the time once got over, 
and I once at home again with her, she shall 
see the performance of all it would seem a 
mockery to be promising now !" 

In fact, Stapylton was in some respects the 
harder to deal with, for retaining in spite of a 
course of life sufficiently repugnant to duty, so 
much of the feeling of right and wrong, honour 
and disgrace, as to render him heartily ashamed 
of his conduct, and of the position in which it 
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had placed him and his wife ; especially when 
his project for escaping its very worst conse- 
quences had to be carried out into all its humi- 
liating details. He was also fully aware — none 
could be more so — that in forcing his wife into 
contact with his mistress, he was now trans- 
gressing the laws of that lax and somewhat 
capricious code by which he had ever ruled 
himself; and the irritation and inward confusion 
caused him by this consciousness, is not to be 
described. At the same time, as often occurs 
with persons who have more pride than tender- 
ness in their nature, the feeling of shame chiefly 
expressed itself in him by a haughtier reserve, 
a more ungentle bearing than usual ; and when 
to this is added, that he was one of those men, 
who, so often as they feel either embarrassed 
or moved, disguise those sensations under a 
thoroughly case-hardened appearance, it may be 
easily understood that with a daily increasing 
perception of what his wife's sacrifice cost her, 
and a growing value for the generosity he saw 
more and more developed in her, he yet could 
not bring himself to let his gratitude be seen ; 
while Ellen, reduced to despair by his apparent 
harshness, began in her utter misery to doubt 
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whether she " ought," in point of conscience, to 
have consented to do his will ; whether she were 
not greatly to blame for lending herself to 
screen vice, without a somewhat better security 
for the probable amendment of the offenders. 

" If after all this present agony," thought she, 
" if when spring comes, and a stronger tie has 
bound them, they feel they cannot part, and fly 
far away for ever — how justly shall I be punished 
for my weak yielding, for my blind idolatry of a 
most sinful man !" 

For this blind idolatry, which she had so long 
cherished as an absolute duty, no less than as an 
all-pervading feeling, she now took herself to 
task, confessing that in giving way to it, she had 
more entirely worshipped the creature than the 
Creator; and shuddering when her distracting 
self-examinations brought the idea before her 
that she loved Stapylton more now that she knew 
him to be regardless of all law and duty, than in 
the days when he was in her eyes blameless ! In 
truth she was only now more conscious of her 
love ; but, without the power of confiding her 
thoughts to any human being, and totally unused 
in her prev ous life to that state of the mind's 
being thrown back on itself, which is familiar to 
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some from childhood, yet possessing sensibility 
and imagination enough to make this state, when 
it had once seized her, most painful, it is not 
surprising that a species of bewilderment— of 
confusion as to right and wrong — of doubt on 
a thousand points she had hitherto looked on as 
decided — should have now and then laid hold 
of her. 

The images of present guilt and sorrow which 
scared her mental vision, were, moreover, inter- 
mingled with another, rooted in the past — with 
the hidden cause, namely, of her own marriage 
— of the union which had long brought her. so 
much happiness. And now, with all the in- 
genuity of a self-tormentor, she would ask her- 
self if she did not sin in clinging as she did, 
through good and evil, to a tie polluted from 
the outset — ^to a man with whom, had all been 
known, it would have been deemed unlawfiil to 
unite her ! 

Such were the feelings, such the torturing 
reflections Ellen was forced to bury in her 
heart; and it may well be asked how such 
an existence could be supported from day to 
day, from week to week, without some kind of 
interval in suffering, some occasional gleam of 
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hope, however faint, to enable her to endure the 
struggle of each succeeding hour ? And to this 
it may be answered, that such gleams, such in- 
tervals did occur, so as literally to afford her 
strength to go on under her burdens ; though 
their occurrence, rare, and little to be depended 
on, can hardly be said to diminish the general 
exactness of the above picture. 

In presence of Gertrude (at first, particu- 
larly) it almost seemed to Ellen as if her hus- 
band had a drier and shorter manner than usual 
towards herself; and when they were alone to- 
gether, he spoke little, save on subjects which 
it was absolutely necessary to discuss. Yet on 
those occasions it sometimes happened, as it 
were, by fits and starts, that he either took or 
made the opportunity of speaking to her of 
Woodthorpe, or of things connected with their 
return thither late in spring. There was no- 
thing in the circumstance itself; but his man- 
ner, and the effort with which he sometimes 
uttered the very insignificant words, seemed to 
point to a desire of showing her that there would 
be a term beyond which her trials could not be 
extended — to a wish of reminding her that in 
their home she would find rest, after all her 
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present endurance. She also thought she per- 
ceived that he every now and then watched her, 
when sure of not being observed by Gertrude, 
with a look of anxiety, which she interpreted (in 
her more hopeful moods) as an indication that 
his heart was less hard to her than his de- 
meanour. 

There was besides another circumstance which, 
in some degree helped her to contend with the 
evils of her position, though it may seem of 
very minor importance. She was the only one 
of the party, who, from her three year's sojourn 
at Blois with her mother formerly, had the 
slightest practical acquaintance with the details 
of life in a French country town, and had con- 
sequently any idea of what could or could not 
be obtained or expected in the way of comfort 
and convenience of every sort, or of how to 
deal with those with whom they came in contact, 
as shop-keepers, letters of apartments, servants, 
&c. The knowledge of these things, though 
acquired in a different district, made her think 
that they were on the whole well-lodged ; while 
her companions were sadly impatient of the 
ill-closing doors and windows, uncarpeted floors, 
wood-fires, that were " always going out," and 
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a host of little annoyanoes of a similar nature, 
which were a surprise to them, though not to 
Ellen. 

Stapylton's sole idea of existence on the 
continent was having himself and Robert 
Falkner driven as hard as money could drive, 
from one good hotel to another in the usual 
traveller's route, with an occasional fortnight in 
Paris spent at Meurice's. He understood French 
welly and could be much amused with Made- 
moiselle D^jazet; but he found difficulty in 
sustaining a conversation in it for any time, and 
had seldom attempted to do so. Gertrude was 
a fluent and elegant speaker of the language, 
and had often been admired for her perfection 
of accent by the foreigners she had met in 
London, as well as in some circles of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, into which • she had 
penetrated at the end of the year of her widow- 
hood, which she had spent abroad ; but she 
was very inferior to her cousin in such know- 
ledge of homely terms and homely customs, as 
was apt to tell for immediate usefulness in the 
place and among the people where they 
now were ; and she had never made any 
long sojourn abroad but in cities where she 
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was able to combine English with foreign 
hixnries. 

Ellen's acquaintance with many things trifling 
in themsdves, but calculated to have considerable 
effect on the well-being of the whole party, 
appeared so exactly at the moment it was needed, 
and was made use of in a manner so directly 
tending to the convenience of all conc^ned, that 
Stapylton, though sufficiently irritated by various 
rubs and difficulties which beset them on their 
arrival, could not refrain from expressing his 
admiration as well as satisfaction at her " con- 
triving to make them all comfortable in such a 
cursed tmcomfortable place.'' 

In England, in his own welUappointed man* 
sion, where, notwithstanding his own wandering 
propensities, evwything went on like dock-work, 
he had never perceived that his wife had any 
qualities adapting her for the regulation of a 
household, beyond that of being always in time 
for breakfast and dinner, and of never keeping 
either himself or bis horses waiting ; so that the 
mingled activity and presence of mind she dis- 
played in all her multifarious dealings with the 
inhabitants of St. Elph^ge surprised him not a 
little ; while tiie unexpected contrast between her 
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home habits and her foreign ones, would even 
have afforded him some amusement, had he been 
capable at the time of that feeling. 

As it was, his opinion of his wife's abilities 
was visibly raised by this and other opportunities 
he had had during their journey and its prepara- 
tions, of perceiving her natural clearness of 
head, and unpretending good sense, as well as 
her untiring exertions to serve and please others. 
Of the former of these qualities he had never 
before seen her give practical proof; for in con- 
versation with him she had been always too 
timid to show or assert any opinion, except on 
matters of feeling or duty ; but she now became 
gradually aware that in the talking over of plans 
and consideration of measures of prudence, she 
was addressed by him more and more in a tone 
of equality. This was a certain gratification 
(though less so to her than it would have been 
to one of those women who live more in the 
sense shewn of their importance, than in the re- 
turn made to their affections) ; but it also con- 
tributed, so far as it went, to render her more 
the mistress of their small establishment than 
she might otherwise have been ; and she was 
able in her newly acquired character to convince 
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Stapylton, (who in his impatience at delays and 
inconveniences was ever ready to outweigh all 
difficulties by throwing his purse into the scale) 
that it was wise to submit to some things, and 
to wait for others, rather than attract general 
attention and comment by the display of a com- 
mand of money so superior to that of the richest 
inhabitant of the place, and by conduct so much 
at variance with what could naturally be expected 
from the " quiet family, wishing to winter in a 
quiet place," which they professed themselves 
to be. 

On their first arrival, he had offered her a 
horse, enabling her to accompany him on his 
rides. But, though gratified by the proposal as 
a proof of kindness and thought for her plea- 
sure, she declined it steadily, on the ground of 
the remarks and observations which the riding 
of an English lady would excite in a town where 
the thing itself was a singularity, and where it 
would give such an impression of their wealth 
as could not fail to strike the imagination and 
raise the curiosity of all beholders. Of this 
personal sacrifice to her opinion of what served 
their main end, Stapylton was very sensible ; it 
inclined him to think more of her judgment, 
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and induced him to yield to it, in many points, 
(^tener than could beforehand have been ex- 
pected. 

Having thus enumerated what slight rays of 
earthly consolation, " few and far between," still 
glimmered amid the darkness of her fate, it may 
well be believed that, without that higher hope 
and consolation, to which (except in some rare 
moments of fearful gloom and despondency she 
continued to look in her adversity,) even as she 
had ever done in her happiest days, she must 
either have sunk under the weight of her afflic- 
tion, or else belied her disposition, and failed in 
her promises, by complaining of her wrongs, 
and resenting them on her wrongers. It was 
her constant endeavour to treat Gertrude exactly 
as she would have done had her misconduct 
carried with it no injury to herself; but, not- 
withstanding that on some occasions of great 
mental depression, Mrs. Mowbray would pour 
out wildly vehement words of self-reproach and 
of gratitude, she more often repaid Ellen by a 
demeanour fluctuating between sullen contempt^ 
and a mock humility still harder to bear. 

Her expressions of affection were indeed 
sincere when they burst forth, but they were by 
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no means borne out by her general manner ; 
she thought her extreme unhappiness a suffi- 
<aent excuse for putting no restraint on herself, 
and without such restraint it was impossible she 
should show consistent thankfulness to her 
cousin, fix)m whom she would at one time 
haughtily reject the most trifling service, while 
at another she would appear tacitly to claim the 
most wearing attentions ; her air and sometimes 
her language expressing more or less clearly 
"that EUen needed nothing; but that every 
allowance should be made for her^ who was so 
much the most ill-used and ill-fated." 

When this chanced to be shown so plainly as 
to be perceptible to Stapylton, it evidently 
caused him great annoyance, though he re- 
pressed his anger while in his wife's presence ; 
but he more than once made Gertrude aware, 
when alone with her, that her conduct had 
greatly displeased him, while she grounded her 
excuses on " Ellen's natural insensibility to 
much that might, perhaps, hurt a woman of 
deeper feelings, and the consequent improba- 
bility of her having even noticed the word or 
manner complained of" 

Of this, however, Stapylton could not be 
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persuaded, though willing enough to believe it, 
had he been able ; and he one day answered her 
somewhat flippant defence of herself by saying, 
" Don't tell me she does not feel, does not care ! 
I wish she did'nt I but I know better." 

" I will rule myself by your wishes," replied 
Grertrude humbly, " but I own I see no token of 
the wounded feelings you talk of." 

" No — because you don't see her complain, or 
burst into bewailings of her fate." 

" Does she to you ?" asked Gertrude. 

"No — never," answered Stapylton, who was 
looking out at the window. 

" Then how can you know she is so much 
hurt ?" 

" About this particular trifle I can't — that is 
as a mere drop in the ocean ; but 1 know what's 
before my eyes as it is before your's — that every 
breath she draws in this place is poison to her, 
that all power of enjoying — aye — of enduring 
life — is being gradually crushed out of her ! 
Only, if the sight of her face does not tell you 
that, I don't know why you should believe me." 

" I am sure you think what you say," cried 
she, " and were I really to have been wanting in 
gratitude to Ellen, I could never forgive myself ! 
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If I seemed for a moment to make light of her 
sacrifices, my excuse must be — what you at 
least might accept — the black shadow which 
enwraps my fate present and future, and which 
may have awhile hidden from my eyes the sor- 
rows of others. Can you not allow for an error 
so caused ?" 

" I can only too well," answered Stapylton, 
drawing near and seating himself beside her, " it 
would be strange if I could not ! but still — " 

" But still," interrupted she, " Ellen is very 
wretched, through my fault." 

" Ours, you should say," observed Stapylton. 

" Yet her wretchedness will have its end," re- 
sumed Mrs. Mowbray. 

" One way or another I suppose it will," mut- 
tered he gloomily. 

" While mine," continued Gertrude, fixing 
her eyes mournfully on him, "will then only 
have its true beginning, when after this present 
endurance, and all else I must needs undergo, I 
shall be required to part from you !" 

Her eyes overflowed with tears; and her 
lover, compelled to end a scene which he had 
begun by remonstrances, with pity and emotion, 
tried long — but tried in vain — to console an 
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inconsolable wonmn ; till, wearied at length by 
her constant repetition " that no one knew — no 
one pitied, her extreme misery ;" he exclaimed 
hastily, ^ that she might suppose him to know 
what he did his best to alleviate 1" 

" It is," said he, ** as regards myself little 
enough ; but when you think at whose cost I 
am able to do that little, it's fair to believe I 
woidd hardly stab one woman to the heart day 
by day, unless I cared something more for the 
other than you seem to admit !^' 

" My being here alive and breathing is the 
proof of my bdief in your attachment;'* she 
replied ; " but you do not consider the future ; it 
is that makes the difference in our fates !" 

" The fact is then," answered he, " that no- 
thing will satisfy you short of my saying Ellen 
is happier than you ; which I can't and won't ; 
for it's not the truth ; and as to the future, neither 
you nor I can tdl what it may bring." 

Mrs. Mowbray indignantly denied all intention 
of extorting from him any depreciation of Ellen's 
sacrifices. " She had not supposed," continued 
she m a tone of gentle reproach, " that the in- 
voluntary expression of her horror of parting 
from him, would be so unkindly interpreted." 
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He begged her pardon more submissively 
than he could often find in bis heart to do ; but 
he thought he had possibly wronged h^ by his 
last reply, and she needed no additional pang he 
could spare her. She forgave him with all tender* 
ness, and they made peace together in time to 
prevent their difference from taking the shape 
of such a stormy altercation as had sometimes 
arisen between them. But in spite of the re- 
conciliation, he left her with the impression on 
his mind that she had been covertly reproaching 
him for his disdination to give up all for and 
with her; and while mounting his horse, and 
riding as fast and as far as he could from St. 
Elph^ge, he cm'sed his own fate and that of 
whatever man finds himself under one roof with 
two women who love him; ruing bitterly as 
late the folly which had doomed him to such a 
purgatory ! 

Whether Mrs. Mowbray was or was not 
guilty of the intentional reproach he suspected 
her of, would be hard to decide. She had 
never at any time been clear or distinct in her 
wishes; and under present circumstances was 
more variable, more contradictory in her objects 
and desires than she had ever been before. 
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Her strongest wish had been to preserve her 
position at any cost ; but now she was paying 
her share of the cost, she was not unfrequently 
inclined to think the price too high for what it 
was to buy her ; or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, that she valued her reputation 
and all it procured her as highly as ever ; but 
would fain have retained her lover and repu- 
tation likewise, notwithstanding the generally 
received notion of the incompatibility of the 
two possessions. 

Grievously unhappy and disturbed in mind 
as she was, she knew little of actual repentance, 
though she occasionally talked of it ; and one 
of the blackest thoughts which haunted Ellen's 
mind, when given up to its most gloomy reve- 
ries, was the possibility of being destined, after 
all her own endurance and wasted efforts for the 
good of others, to witness the departure from 
this world of so earth-bound and unreclaimed a 
spirit as was her cousin's. Yet she could say 
nothing, do nothing — but pray silently for the 
enlightenment of Gertrude's mind, even as for 
the strengthening of her own ; and thus she 
strove to hope, while she resigned herself to 
suffer. 
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Both present and future meanwhile were the 
better tolerated by her husband, from the cir- 
cumstance that St. Elphfege possessed a recom- 
mendation not to be despised by those now 
sojourning in it ; as, though retired, it was in a 
certain sense centrical ; which put it in Stapyl- 
ton's power to make expeditions thence in va- 
rious directions, sometimes for two days only, 
sometimes for longer, to the well-known towns 
the whole party were supposed, by their English 
correspondents, to be visiting ; yet without his 
ever, going to any such distance, but that he 
might, if necessary, be recalled to head-quarters. 
And this facility for locomotion had a two-fold 
advantage ; the first was the occasional change 
of place and scene it aflforded a man both 
unused to — and impatient of — the mournful 
sameness of the life to which he was for the 
present doomed — and the temporary release from 
the company of two unhappy and dispirited 
women, which certainly contributed, when he 
was with them, to his enduring without over 
much irritation the piercing lamentations of the 
one, the silent misery of the other. 

The second advantage was a minor one, but 
had its weight, from helping to keep those at 
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home in the dark as to the real end and aim of 
the Stapyltons^ tour in the south of France. 
Neither Gertrude's nor Ellen's letters were ever 
dated from St. Elph^ge; it was not to he 
supposed by their friends that they were so 
stationary; but Stapylton, in the intervals oi 
seeing what is worthy of notice either at Nismes 
or Aries in one direction, at Aix or Marseilles 
in another, put their epistles into the post-office of 
those towns, or of less considerable ones on his 
way thither, the contents of the said epistles 
being so managed as at least not to conti-adict 
their post-marks. 

Barbara, Mrs. Vincent, (Ellen's sole corres- 
pondents) Everard Mansell, and various friends 
and connections of Gertrude's were, on the 
other hand, desired to address their letters to 
this or that more or less distant place, whence 
they were either sent for, or more frequently 
fetched by Stapylton, who was always glad of 
an object for a short journey, and of a pretext 
for losing sight a while of wretchedness he had 
caused, but could not remedy. He was himself 
prepared to give as an answer to any acquain* 
tance who might meet him, and inquire after 
the ladies of his party, " that they had been 
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both rath^ overdone by their last expedition to 
such a place, and were resting till his return at 
such another ;" taking care always to name 
towns decidedly out of the beat of the traveller 
who addressed him. But chance was so far 
fevourable as to expose him to few encounters 
of the kind ; and his settled residence with hffi 
two .companions at St. Elph^ge remained un- 
suspected by any of his friends at home or 
abroad. 

In case of the barely possible contingency 
of any person known to them finding his 
way to their city of refuge, Stapylton had 
impressed upon his wife the necessity of ae- 
coonting for Mrs. Mowbray's non-appearance, 
by stating at once "that she was gone with 
some Parisian friends, who were * lionizing' the 
country, on an excursion to see the Maison 
Quarr^, and whatever else was remarkable in 
or near Nismes." 

Such at least was to be the evasion used to 
My one who had not himself come from those 
locdities ; one who had, was to be told " that in 
spitQ of winter weather, she was gone with a 
lat^ party to Yaucluse, to visit the celebrated 
fountain.'' 
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But the extreme want of interest and at- 
traction in St, Elph&ge itself, and its environs, 
warranted the expectations that neither of these 
inventions would ever need to be employed ; 
and Stapylton never left the place with any feel- 
ing of uneasiness on the subject. During his 
absences, Mrs. Mowbray used to receive Ellen 
to dinner and during the evening in her own 
apartment ; and was sometimes so affectionate 
in her demeanour, so gentle in her sadness, and 
so grateful for kindness shown her, that her 
cousin wondered at herself for being able to feel 
as much temporary ease as she did, with one 
whom she had believed she could never converse 
with again without reluctance and painful effort. 
But these happy moods unfortunately formed 
the exception rather than the rule; Gertrude 
was more often waywardly discontented, or 
morosely depressed; and on those occasions 
Ellen found herself less unquietly miserable in 
the solitude of her own chamber, than when 
vainly trying to soften the pride and soothe the 
grief of her who had caused her own sorrows. 

When Stapylton was at home, so to speak, 
he generally disposed his time in such manner 
as to spend the greater part of it out of doors, 
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let the weather be what it would (and though 
in the south of France, they by no means ex- 
perienced perpetual sunshine.) His afternoons 
were chiefly passed on horseback; but in the 
morning he . not unfrequently took Ellen with 
him on his walks in the flat and uninteresting 
neighbourhood of the small town. On these 
occasions, however, he could scarcely be said to 
converse with her ; nor did he afford her much 
encouragement to address him without actual 
necessity. 

It is true that the excessive repugnance (gene- 
rally shown in the form of captiousness and 
irritability) with which he had originally en- 
tered with his wife upon subjects connected 
with the cause of their journey abroad, wore 
off considerably by dint of habit ; but she hardly 
knew, when forced to handle such topics, 
whether she were most pained by the harsh em- 
barrassment of his first, or the rough coolness 
of his subsequent demeanour, (he himself 
seemed less ill at ease in the latter phase.) Yet 
this diminution of constraint on certain points, 
did not render him habitually communicative ; 
and on these long walks he so seldom spoke, 
that it was hard to imagine what object he could 
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have had in asking her to accompany him, unless 
he did so either with the notion that air and exer- 
cise were to counteract all ill effects of the life 
to which he bad for the present condemned her^ 
or else with the hope that she might accept these 
silent tete-a^tetes as an equivalent for certain 
long sojourns at other times in Gertrude's apart- 
ment, and strolls with her in the garden, which 
Ellen represented to herself as being too probably 
the main solace of his existence. Yet she never 
declined his proposal for a walk ; though she 
often returned so fatigued and wearied out, as 
to have difficulty in getting through the re- 
mainder of the day without breaking down. 

It more than once befell, nevertheless, in the 
course of her pilgrimages on the Nismes and 
Avignon high-roads, that in spite of Stapylton's 
gloomy reserve, blunt words escaping him as if 
involuntarily — or a mute, momentary gesture-^ 
would betray a care, an anxiety for her, very in- 
consistent with his habitual want of con- 
sideration; and these proofs of interest Ellen 
accounted a reward for her exertions. They 
were, indeed, the only outward tokens she 
received of a fear which now began to beset 
him ; the fear namely, lest her bodily strength 
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should entirely give way under the' weight of 
unhappiness to which she gave no vent Could 
EQen have looked into his heart, moreover, she 
would have seen earlier than she did, that the 
hours spent with her cousin did not afford him 
much enjoyment. Since leaving England, 
where the intense provocation he had latterly 
received from her, freed his tongue for the 
moment from all scruple, he had avoided saying 
one word to his wife in Gertrude's dis- 
paragement ; but his intercourse with her was 
of a very chequered nature ; and as time went 
on, all Ellen's present aptness to see rather what 
was against than what was for her own prospects 
of future peace, could not blind her to his often 
leaving her cousin's company with a ruffled look 
which could not be solely ascribed to making an 
unpleasing change of society. Once, indeed, he 
emancipated himself enough to exclaim, as he 
flung himself into a chair in their own sitting- 
room, 

" Well ! it's an ill wind that blows nobody 
good ! and a sound rating has the advantage of 
making you feel you are not half so bad as you 
thought yourself ! I am beginning to consider 
myself white-washed as regards her (pointing 
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to Gertrude's rooms) I might feel the same 
with you, Ellen, if you would do as much by 
me ; and you might as well give yourself the 
satisfaction for once in a way !" 

" Only it would not be any,'* replied she 
trying to smile. 

" No," said he impatiently, " I know it would 
not, and that's why I wish so, I could give you 
any other !" 

But as these words passed his lips, he 
hastened out of the room ; and as Ellen did not 
see him again till they all three met at dinner, 
she had full leisure in the interim to consider 
whether he had meant to express a desire of 
one day making her happy, or simply his 
regret at the impossibility of ever doing so. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Some time had now elapsed since our travel- 
lers had been established at St. Elph^ge ; and 
Stapylton was just returned from one of the 
excursions which broke the dull monotony of 
his existence there; but he had not, as usual, 
brought letters either for Gertrijde or Eflen. 
Antonio, their servant, was, however, he said, 
" to go to Nismes to see ^why a certain saddle 
had never made its appearance at St. Elph^ge ; 
as well as to gain precise information about a 
horse which was expected to be for sale there 
shortly. He might be back in the course of 
next day, or, at any rate, on the following 
morning, and would probably bring letters, 
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though none had been to be found at Nismes 
when he (Stapylton) passed through that city 
four days back/' 

It soon became evident, nevertheless, that he 
had received a letter himself; for, in the course 
of the evening, he said, addressing his wife : 

" I have heard at last from my unde — from 
lUscote. He has been prevented writing — has 
had a great deal of annoyance lately ; for he 
has discovered (the last thing, I should sup- 
pose, he or any one else would have dreamed of) 
that that silly boy, Charley, has entangled 
himself — engaged himself indeed, to his cousin 
Ad^e ! What they are going to do, I know 
not," added he, after a short silence, which was 
not broken by either of his companions ; " but 
I'll wager anything they will give their blessing 
and consent before long, and provide their son 
with repentance for life! There are as many 
old fools as young ones in this world," observed 
he, contemptuously. 

Gertrude was the first to interrupt the pause 
that now ensued, by saying, in a tone which 
showed that the condusions drawn by Stapylton 
at Yearsley Park were as well known to her as 
to his wife^ 
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" That explains a great many things." 

" What do you mean ?*' asked he, sharply. 

'' I mean, that confidants are often taken for 
principals." 

He felt the apparent force of the argument ; 
but he had succeeded in ccmvincing himself that 
Barbara's day-dream, though fanned by per- 
verseness into temporary vividness, had long been 
fading away ; and hating now more than ever the 
idea of his sister's union with Gertrude's brother, 
he was resolved to see nothing— believe nothing 
— ^but what he imagined to be proved by his own 
reason. 

" It explains nothing to me," he continued in 
a positive tone ; " Charles Thorold may be en- 
gaged to Adfele de la Rive now, may be married 
to her for ought I know ; but they were not en- 
gaged when we met them at the Percevals — she 
never would have stood so tamely by to see her 
own lover at another girl's feet !" 

" Both girls and women may be tamed into a 
great deal !" retorted Gertrude, with a bitter em- 
phasis, which recalled Stapylton to a sense of 
the sting which his angry but thoughtless words 
carried with them ; and he relapsed into silence, 
while the overpowering feelings his speech had 

F 2 
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awakened in Ellen, stifled the embarrassment she 
might otherwise have experienced in having to 
receive from her husband the announcement of 
a fact akeady known to her. 

The next day passed as usual ; but the follow- 
ing morning, as had been expected, brought 
Antonio from Nismes with letters, one for each 
of the ladies. 

Ellen instantly opened her's, which was from 
Burfield Lodge, and was soon plunged into long 
details given to her by her grandmother, and 
Mrs. Vincent on the subject of her children. 
The receipt of such letters was the only really 
unalloyed gratification she now ever tasted ; and 
though they in one sense only sharpened her keen 
longing for the presence of those she loved best on 
earth after their father — they also aflforded her 
the only means of enjoying a reflected satisfac- 
tion from the knowledge of their well-being, and 
the accounts of their daily life. She had read 
the letter from beginning to end, as she believed^ 
and was looking over it again in order to dwell 
on the passages most interesting to her, when 
her husband came into the room, saying, 

" Is there anything particular in your letter 
from Burfield Lodge ?" 
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" Nothing," answered she without raising her 
eyes from the paper, ** except that Harriet 
Vincent says that little Frank — " 

" Oh, I did not mean about the children," in- 
terrupted he, " I meant whether — whether your 
letter made any mention of Mansell ?" 

" No — ^none whatever, what makes you ask ?" 
added she, perceiving that he looked very much 
disturbed. 

"I ask, because Lady Derwent's letter to 
Gertrude, speaks as if he were in this country — 
in this part of the country too !" 

" How strange !" exclaimed Ellen, and in spite 
of her efforts to conceal it, her increased paleness 
showed the agitation she felt. 

" So strange," continued her husband, " that 
it looks like — yet after all it may be only a 
confounded blunder put in to fill up a foolish 
letter. You have never dated from here, I hope ?" 

"No never," replied she, "and Gertrude 
never dates her letters at all, be she where she 
will." 

" It is perplexing, to say the least," observed 
Stapylton, as he paced restlessly up and down 
the room, while his wife sat mechanically folding 
and unfolding] the letter from Burfield Lodge, 
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which she still held in her hands. All at once 
she uttered an exclamation of surprise, and then 
colouring deeply, said in a tone of embarrassment 
mingled with self-reproach. 

" How stupid I have been ! how careless 1 
I was so taken up with the rest of the letter, 
that I never saw this ! Here is something 
about Everard under the seal !" 

The sharp reproof she underwent for her 
negligence was fortunately shortened by her 
husband's impatience to learn what that " some- 
thing " was ; and she read aloud the following 
sentences, which were from Mrs. Vincent's 
pen: 

"We have just heard that your cousin 
Everard has set off on the spur of the moment 
for Marseilles, to see his friend, Major Ormsby, 
off to India from thence ; he does not mean to 
make any stay in France, as he must be back in 
London by a given time, and is only gone in 
order to see the last of his old schoolfellow. 1 
wonder whether it is possible you may 
meet !" 

" Then it is true !" said Stapylton ; " it is 
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well if he's really come so far to see his friend 
off, and nothing more !" 

" If you have the least suspicion of anything 
&rther, Ralph/' cried Ellen, '^let us hasten 
somewhere else ! It is not so late but Gertrude 
can be moved still !" 

" We should only be the more likely to run 
our heads against him," said he. " What's the 
day of the month ? Is the Marseilles steamer 
gone yet ?" 

On consideration and calculation, it was 
found that the starting day was already past ; 
indeed, that if Mrs. Vincent's account were 
correct, Mansell must be by this time on his 
way to Paris. 

" And this is not on his road," remarked Ellen. 

*^ And is a place no man would go ever so 
little off his road to contemplate, except for 
an especial purpose," added her husband. "I 
don't see how he could have tracked us," he 
proceeded, "unless — unless he had some al- 
ready-formed suspicions — some due to follow 
up, in which case he might as soon find us here 
as anywhere else, and probably would. If he 
shows his face here, 1 shall know at once what 
it means !" 
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"Then, Ralph," exclaimed his wife, "for 
heaven's sake do not ride on the Avignon road 
to-day ; go somewhere else, and if he were to 
come here, which God forbid ! I would contrive 
to account to him for Gertrude's absence." 

" There would be little use in that," said Sta- 
pylton, " if he has a clue — and whether he has 
or has not, I don't know why I should hide 
myself. I will not hide from Mansell," repeated 
he, knitting his brows. 

" For Gertrude's sake, if not for mine, Ralph, 
you ought not to rush upon any chances of 
meeting !" 

" Who talks about rushing on chances ?" 
asked he, angrily, " I am thinking of no such 
thing ; only, if Mansell comes, it can be but 
for one purpose ; he can't think we are staying 
here to admire the beauties of art or nature ; 
but however it may be, I am not going to give 
up his sister to his tender mercies ! No ! I 
have scores to pay him, I grant ; but my duty 
is to her now, and if he, in his brotherly zeal, 
insist on her being restored to his protection — 
why — he shall get her — if he can !" 

While he spoke thus, growing more and more 
vehement as he went on, his wife shuddered at 
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his fierce passion, and at the deep-seated hatred 
for Mansell which both his words and look 
betrayed. 

" I implore of you," cried she, " not to say 
such things !" 

" Why not say them ?" asked he, " I would 
not yield her up to him ! what biisiness is it of 
his to — " he stopped himself, and added, " I 
know he has the right — and it may be said I 
have injured him. Well, I have no objection 
to pay him for it any way he pleases !" 

" But we don't know that he is thinking of 
anything of the sort !" urged she. 

" If so, we shall not see him at all," replied 
Stapylton, cooling down a little; "certainly 
not if what he gives out be in fact his only 
object. Do you know if this Ormsby really is 
such a dear friend of his ?" 

" Oh, yes !" answered she, " of that I am 
sure ; and if it were not that situated as we are, 
everything alarms me, I should feel no doubt, 
and should think the cause Harriet Vincent 
assigns for his journey quite sufficient. When 
did Gertrude receive her last letter from him ?" 

" Oh, some time back ; she has been looking 
at it ; but the date is oldish, bo that says nothing ; 
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and Lady Derwent talks of his * suddenly formed 
resolution/ which, I confess, struck me as sus- 
picious; though I then thought it might all 
prove a mistake from beginning to end ; and a 
mistake, you see, it is not. As to his motives, 
the events of this day will show them ; he might 
have been here yesterday morning ; but your 
dear cousin is one of your slow and sure ones, 
I believe. This much is certain, that to Nismes I 
cannot go to day, as I should otherwise ; (I shall 
lose that horse, I suppose, and by one day too.) 
But I am forgetting that this wonderful dis- 
covery of your's of what was all the time in your 
own letter, does, to outward seeming at least, 
put a new face on the matter ; and if you can get 
Gertrude to think that, why, so much the bet- 
ter; for I left her almost in convulsions of 
terror." 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed Ellen, rising 
hastily, " I will go to her, and try to convince 
her ; for indeed I believe myself he must be half 
way to Paris by this time!" 

She accordingly went straight to her cousin's 
room (whither Stapylton did not thinkit necessary 
to retiim with her,) and found Gertrude in a 
pitiable state, her mind so prostrated by fear that 
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she could hardly make use of it to judge of the 
probabilities of the case in question. She kept 
repeating " that she would rather die than see her 
brother !" and it was not till Ellen had with great 
patience, and in the gentlest tone assured her 
over and over again of her own belief in the ac- 
count given to her by Mrs. Vincent of Everard 
Mansell's object in leaving England, that the 
violence of her agitation diminished, and she 
began to listen to the representations made her 
of the improbability of his turning his steps 
towards St. Elphfege, when he had reason to 
imagine from his sister's last letter, that they 
were travelling in quite a different direction. 
She gradually recovered some tranquillity, but 
was obviously in no condition to be left alone, so 
that Sophie, who had been on the point of going 
out, took off her shawl to remain in attendance 
on her. 

" I can't spare you just now, Sophie," said 
Gertrude, " but some time to-day, I really must 
have those things got ; and Agathe (Ellen's tem- 
porary maid) is so stupid about shopping, that 
there is no use in sending her." 

"But could not I do your business, Ger- 
trude ?" 
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•' Ah si Madame voulait bien !" exclaimed 
Sophie. 

" Only it is a shame to give so much trouble !" 
• cried Grertrude, in whom the grateful and affec- 
tionate feelings called forth by her cousin's kind- 
ness in soothing and reasoning away her fears, 
were still uppermost. 

" It is no trouble at all," said Ellen. 

" Then you dear, good little creature," replied 
Gertrude warmly, " if you will do my conmiis- 
sions, Sophie will tell you exactly what they are ; 
and I know you will do them better than any 
one else !" 

Sophie gave her her list and explanations, 
saying to Mrs. Stapylton as she followed her 
to the door, " Mon Dieu, Madame, que ferions- 
nous, k moins d'avoir un ange comme vous pour 
venir tojours h notre secours !" 

Sophie had grown very fond of her lady's 
cousin, and Ellen on her part had found Sophie 
extremely useful, especially on some occasions 
when Gertrude, weak and fanciful, was only to 
be guided by her maid's influence to do things 
necessary and rational in themselves, but to 
which neither expediency, reason, nor love, 
would otherwise have had power to sway her. 
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When ready to go out, Mrs. Stapylton met 
her husband in the passage, and was asked by 
him whither she was bound. She mentioned 
her errand, and inquired in her turn if he were 
remaining where he was for the present, or 
going out. 

"I am stationary just now," replied he, "I have 
letters to write — business letters. I shall not be 
out before two, and then I shall ride — ride in 
the direction you object to so much," said he, 
with a slight smile. " For since there is nothing 
else for me to-day, I may as well try what I 
have always wanted to find out — which is, how 
long that wretched beast will be taking me five 
miles and back again on the Avignon road ; I 
know the distances there better than any where 
else." 

She knew it would be vain to attempt dis- 
suading him, and directed her steps from the 
Grande Rue, where they lived, to the street 
where the chief shops were. On her way 
thither she observed an unusual number of 
country people in their holiday clothes grouped 
about in the market-place; and was told on 
inquiring the meaning of it, that it was the fete 
of some local saint whose day still afPorded a 
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pretext for merry-making, and that something of 
the nature of a Fair, though humble enough of 
its kind, was going on at the other end of the 
town. The people of the shop in which she 
obtained this information, happened to be busier 
at the moment than the St. Elph^ge shop- 
keepers commonly were, so that she was obliged 
to wait awhile to be attended on ; and in the 
meantime she betook herself to the doorway, the 
shop itself beuig no very inviting resting place. 

In her eflforts to persuade her cousin of the 
futility of her fears, she had strengthened her 
own impression of their being unfounded ; the 
weather was bright and beautiful, as if to show 
that the warm winter days dwelt on by tra- 
vellers in the south of France are not all fabulous; 
and the soft pleasant air helped her to shake 
oflF the oppressive feeling of impending misfor- 
tune, which had weighed on her for the last hour. 
She was amusing herself with examining the 
costumes of the more primitive among the 
peasants lounging about before her, when on 
turning her head she perceived thai two English 
gentlemen were standing at her side — and that 
one of them was — Everard Mansell ! 

In spite of her terror at the sight, she retained 
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presence of mind enough to remark that the 
unfeigned surprise with which he greeted her, 
and the kind of questions which rose rapidly to 
his Kps, went far to prove that (notwithstanding 
Stapylton's convictions) the meeting was acci- 
dental, and that no suspicions of evil had brought 
him to that. place. He briefly explained the 
cause of his sudden journey, (which agreed pre- 
cisely with the account given by Mrs. Vincent,) 
and then listened to the long preconcerted tale of 
Gertrude's absence without a single token of 
doubt, without a shadow of disbelief — though she 
felt while bringing out the words, as if he must 
read their falsehood in her face. 

" I should not have thought,'* said he smiling, 
" that Gertrude would have had much curiosity 
about the Maison Quarrfe, or any such relic of 
antiquity. But to be one of a lively party, such 
as she is with, is everything to her ; I wish I 
could have gone there myself!" He then pro- 
ceeded to relate " how his chance meeting with 
another friend at Marseilles, (he introduced him 
to Mrs. Stapylton as he spoke,) had been the 
means of bringing him to St. Elphfege." 

" Grant had been allured there," he said, " by 
an account of ancient remains, and a report that 
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the peasants in that neighbourhood retained a 
more singular, if not a more picturesque dress 
than is to be seen about the larger towns of 
Provence. And my friend, who is a bit of a 
sketcher himself, and yet hates to admire the 
picturesque in solitude, persuaded me to sacrifice 
a few hours, and come thus much out of my 
way in his company ; so I am indebted to him 
for the unlooked-for pleasure of seeing you. 
As far as he is concerned, it's sheer disappoint- 
ment — a wild-goose chase; for the ancient 
remains are no where to be found, and the 
peasants are just the same as anywhere else. I 
think," added he, turning to Mr. Grant, " that 
Edmondstone must have had some other place 
in his head." 

"I think so too," said Mr. Grant; "but 
that girl would make a good study, and so 
would the old fellow behind her." 

Both gentlemen now entered the shop with 
Ellen, who had just been reminded that the 
people who kept it were now disengaged, and 
who immediately began to ask for one thing 
after another with very little consciousness of 
what she was doing. Her relief had been great 
at discovering that Mansell was as ignorant 
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respecting his sister as she could wish him to 
be ; but fresh difficulties now seemed to rise 
around her. What if her cousin should offer 
to walk home with her ? Much ?is they disliked 
each other, there was no open breach between 
her husband and Mansell to render such a thing 
impossible. How could she then decline his 
accompanying her without saying or doing 
something which might excite suspicion ? Mr. 
Grant, meantime, stood close by and mingled 
easily in the conversation, while Mansell in- 
quired " whether she had yet visited Marseilles ? 
expressed " his regret at missing Gertrude ; 
and " wondered to find his cousin in a spot at 
once so secluded and uninteresting, when he 
had supposed she was in quite a different part 
of the country." All which she parried with a 
success that was wonderful considering the agony 
she underwent in doing so. 

Mr. Grant asked " where she and Mr. Sta- 
pylton were residing ? Not at the ^ Lion d'Or,' 
where we were set down ?" 

There was no evading this question. " We 
are in the Grande Rue," said she, " resting our- 
selves for a few days in this dull place." 

She was concluding her purchases as she 
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uttered these words, and now her greatest fear 
was realized, for Mansell said to his friend : 

"I shall see my cousin home; but I shall 
not pay a very long visit in the Grande Rue ; 
I shall be back here before you have sketched 
that old man and his daughter/' 

Ellen felt as if her limbs could no longer 
support her; she grew dizzy; everything 
seemed to swim before her. But a sudden 
thought came to her assistance ; and gathering 
up all the strength left her, she bent over the 
counter as if examining a bill, and wrote the 
following words on the blank leaf of the paper 
containing Gertrude's commissions : 

" Ralph is at home just now ; but if you will 
walk, between two and three, in the direction of 
a farm-house any one will show you, called * Le 
Puits du Rouvre/ I willjoin you. We shall be 
out of the way of the Fair people, and can be to 
ourselves for above an hour." 

Having torn off the page, she folded it, and 
was able to slip it into her cousin's hand unper- 
ceived, although Mr. Grant was so close beside 
him, that anything she had ventured to say 
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must have been overheard. Mansell turned 
away; and before Mr. Grant had quite con- 
cluded some speech addressed to Mrs. Stapyl- 
ton on the subject of sketching, of which the 
sound only reached her ears, she was made 
aware that her note had produced the desired 
effect, by Everard's almost interrupting his friend 
with the words : 

" Well, I believe I shall hardly be able to 
go with you to the Grande Rue, if I mean to 
have time to look at the doings of the Fair. For 
in spite of his ill-success, Grant is still bent on 
an exploring walk in search of antiquities ; so, 
though I do not give up the hope that our 
afternoon rambles may give us another meeting, 
I must say good-bye here." 

In the few minutes more that elapsed before 
they did part, something passed between the 
two men which gave Mrs. Stapylton the im- 
pression that the vehicle destined to re-convey 
them to their original starting point, would pick 
them up at some spot north of the town; 
so that, if this plan were not altered, and if 
" mine host of the Lion d'Or " were not very 
much bent on making the most of his oppor- 
tunities of communicating to Mansell anything 
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respecting ^'la famille anglaise" which had 
established itself at St. Elph^ge all would yet 
be safe. 

She now took her way homeward, with 
unsteady steps. She dreaded the effect that the 
knowledge of Mansell's actual presence in the 
town might produce on her husband. " Would 
her belief — her convictions — weigh more with 
him than his own settled opinion ?" It was a 
question she feared to ask herself. That she 
had met Everard must be concealed from Ger- 
trude at any price ; the terror, the suspense, 
might be fatal to her ; should she — ought she 
— ^to venture on concealing it also from her hus- 
^nd — at least, till all danger of a meeting be- 
tween him and Mansell were over? These 
doubts she could not resolve ; and she entered 
the house in a state of anxiety and perplexity 
easier to imagine than to describe. She met 
her husband and Gertrude coming in from the 
garden, where the latter had been sitting in a 
sheltered and sunny spot ; and Stapylton, who 
seemed to have been reasoning with and en- 
couraging her, asked his wife pointedly, though 
with a kind of smile on his lip, ^^ if she had met 
any one she knew ?" 
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Gertrude's pesence overcame all scruple, and 
Ellen answered hastily : 

" No — no one." 

Yet she felt herself blush deeply from the 
consciousness of having uttered the first un- 
truth she had ever told her husband ; and she 
tried to hide her embarrassment by talking 
quickly to her cousin about the commissions 
she had been executing. 

"You see there is no fear," observed Sta- 
pylton to Mrs. Mowbray ; " and if there 
were — " he added, between his teeth, not 
finishing the sentence indeed — -but with a look 
which told such a tale of wrath and hatred to 
Ellen, that when she afterwards considered 
within herself whether she could or could not 
venture to retract the falsehood which Ger- 
trude's presence had mainly caused her to utter, 
she fairly lost coiu-age, and in spite both of her 
principles and feelings, deferred telling her hus- 
band the truth till a safer oppc»*tunity. 

She argued with herself, moreover, that even 
if she could succeed in convincing him that 
Mansell's appearance at St. Elphlige was purely 
accidental, his present irritability might yet so 
&r blind his reason as to make him forbid her 
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interview with her cousin ; while she felt, that 
if ManseU's suspicions should be excited by 
anything he might hear in the town, the only 
diance left for avoiding the very worst conse- 
quences, was in her meeting him before his 
passions were roused by the sight of the man 
who had injured him ; and these reflections so 
strengthened her wavering purpose, that she 
resolved to leave her husband for the present 
in his ignorance. Stapylton had finished his 
letters, and as two o'clock approached, began to 
prepare for his ride. Before leaving the house, 
however, he said to his wife, 

" You have had nothing of a walk to-day, and 
I shall not begin my experiments on that brute 
of a Limousin's speed till I am on the high road ; 
so you may as well go as far as that with me. 
I would just as soon lead my horse as walk it. 
Will you come ?" 

Stapylton's invitations were generally received 
as commands, so that his speech raised a host 
of conflicting feelings in Ellen's breast, till, the 
greater fear conquering the lesser, she declined 
his offer, though with a hesitating voice ; adding 
"that she had some business in another direction." 

As soon after he was gone as she could pru- 
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dently do so, Mrs. Stapylton left the house, 
passing through the town by a contrary way, 
and turning her steps towards the road which 
led to the Puits du Rouvre. She had not long 
passed the last house of the regular streets of 
St. Elph^ge, when she saw her cousin, whose 
eager exclamation, 

" You have something to tell me about Bar- 
bara, Ellen !" allayed her greatest anxiety, and 
made it plain that no rumours, such as she 
dreaded, had reached him ; so that she was able 
to answer with a smile, 

" What I have to tell you is, that Charles 
Thorold is going to be married to his cousin — 
don't start so, Everard ! — to his cousin Ad^e de 
la Rive." 

Mansell's countenance expressed his relief 
from a sharp though momentary fear; but 
when he spoke, it was with his usual composure 
of manner. 

" I was very dull," said he, " not to guess at 
that before — I wish I had — for my want of 
perception betrayed me into injustice of which 
I have long been ashamed. I am vexed to the 
heart whenever I think of my hasty suspicions 
-^— of my want of trust !" 
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It was evident, in spite of the sudden twinge 
of old jealousy which Ellen's ambiguous words 
had aroused, that Mansell's former state of 
irritable mistrust had given way to an habitual 
confidence in Barbara's truth ; that the future 
appeared brighter in his eyes, and that a degree 
of hopefulness existed within him, which con- 
trasted greatly with the tone of mind and 
feeling he had exhibited at Burfield Lodge. 
He was ^much too reserved, however, to assign 
any reason for this change for the better ; yet 
he seemed to derive a good deal of quiet amuse- 
ment from the details respecting Charles Tho- 
rold's engagement, and other matters connected 
with the same ; while Ellen was not sorry to "be 
enabled to spin out the conversation in a man- 
ner interesting to her cousin ; as, the longer it 
lasted, the more sure he was to be kept out of 
the way of any gossiping member of the St. 
Elphfege community, who might have imparted 
what would be dangerous for him to learn. 

Everything succeeded to a wish ; and though 
to Ellei;i the time appeared endless, Mansell 
found the story which utterly annihilated his 
jealous doubts so pleasant a topic, that the after- 
noon wore away quickly to him, and he was 
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surprised to discover that the hour for leaving 
St. Elph^ge was approaching, and that he must 
go and tear his friend from the sketch with 
which he had left him busily engaged. 

" I am sorry to have missed Gertrude/' said 
he, " though I could not have a better proof of 
her perfect restoration to health than her absence 
on a party of pleasure, while you are here 
resting yourself after your fatigues. I have no 
doubt the climate has done a good deal for her ; 
but I cannot tell you how happy I am that she 
is here with yoUy and not with Lady Eversdale ! 
I never could bear her going about with that 
woman; and since you left England, I have 
heard things of her which convince me I was 
right ; and 1 don't despair of making Gertrude 
think so. too. We shall understand each other 
better in future, I hope, for I confess she has 
at times tried my patience not a little, and I was 
so anxious she should spend this winter away 
from some of her London friends, that I assure 
you I thank you daily for having added her 
to your party — though I perfectly understand 
Stapylton's motives for bringing you here !" 

In spite of herself, these last words struck 
terror into Ellen, and it was with difficulty that 
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she repressed an exclamation ; but she was re- 
assured as he went on. 

" Of course he could not leave you the whole 
winter and spring at Burfield Lodge ; and as 
there was no plausible reason why Barbara 
should not have been with you, if you had had a 
house either at Brighton or in London, he pre- 
ferred, by taking you with him, to put your 
favouring your cousin's rash suit absolutely out 
of your power. In your heart, Ellen, don't you 
think so too ?" 

She was silent from embarrassment of more 
than one kind, and Mansell had time to reproach 
himself for having hurt her by this blunt ex- 
pression of the degree in which he considered 
her company to be valued by her husband. 
He could not know the extent of the feelings 
which oppressed her ; but he was right in 
supposing that the sense of his words had 
moved her painfully. She collected herself, 
nevertheless, and answered calmly, " that 
there might be something in what he said ; but 
that she did not think Ralph was so apt to 
make those kind of calculations as he sup- 
posed." 

Mrs. Stapylton and her cousin now took 
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leave of each other.* He went in search of 
his friend to remind him that it was full time 
for their departure ; while she, despite the length- 
ening shadows which foretold the approach of 
twilight, proceeded yet farther from the town 
to the Puits du Rouvre, a compact homestead — 
whose mistress had sometimes supplied her 
with eggs and cream. She there transacted some 
household business (which might in truth have 
been as well deferred to another day, had she 
not wished to be able to give some account of 
how she had spent so long an afternoon) and 
then hastened back to St. Elphfege with all the 
speed in her power. But it was growing dusk, 
and was nearly dark before she reached home. 

On entering the house, she asked Antonio, 
" if his master had returned from his ride ?" and 
was answered " that he had returned, but had 
gone out again, and that Mr. Stapylton was, he 
believed, now on his way to Nismes." 

These last words restored her a little of the 
tranquillity of which the beginning of Antonio's 
speech had deprived her, and she hurried to 
Grertrude's apartment to learn the cause of 
this sudden movement. She found her cousin 
in no amiable or satisfied mood ; she had 
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been evidently displeased with Stapylton, and 
her first words to Ellen on her appearance, 
^were uttered in a sharp complaining tone. 

" There you are at last !" cried she ; " I have 
been waiting here alone, for I don't know how 
long ! What can you have been doing ?" 

" I did not know you were alone, Gertrude,'* 
said her cousin. 

" No," said Mrs. Mowbray, " you would 
hardly guess, to be sure, that I should be left 
alone, as I have been, after all my misery and 
terror of this morning, and before I have half 
got over the effects of it either ! but Mr. 
Stapylton (she always named him in this 
manner when in great displeasure) Mr. Stapylton 
was of opinion that all fear of my brother's 
tracking us out having vanished, he was not 
called on to remain any longer on the watch, 
and might as well do his own business. So 
hearing that some conveyance was to start 
for Nismes this evening, he thought he might 
yet be in time to secure that horse he has 
been talking of these three days. For, of 
course, a woman, let her be who she may, is 
a less interesting being than the animal he is 
gone in quest of, and is a great fool if she 
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expects to be half so much considered ! He 
said he might be back in a couple of days; 
but could not be certain ; because — but I forget 
his reasons, and it signifies little after all !" 

Ellen could not be sorry to have it confirmed 
to her that her husband had departed in a 
direction which made his coming across 
Mansell now absolutely impossible; but she 
only observed, "that she knew Ralph would 
have gone to Nismes that very morning but 
for the alarm about Everard ; and that she 
herself had been detained longer than she had 
meant at the Puits du Rouvre." 

" I told him," said Gertrude in an impatient 
tone, " that you were gone there, but he kept 
worrying to know when you went out, and 
when you were to be in ; and I believe he 
would have set off after you, but that it was 
just time to start, so he could only fidget 
about your being so late, and wish you would 
not stay out after dark. He waited till the 
last minute ; but as he was determined to go 
at any rate, he could not stay till you were 
back. I can't think why he made such a fuss 
about it !" 

" Probably," replied her cousin, " because he 
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would have been glad not to leave you quite 
alone. I am very sorry 1 staid out so long." 

" I don't think he cared a straw how I was 
left/' answered Gertrude; " and as to your 
being late, I am sure is of no importance, 
though I am glad to see you back !" added 
she in a kinder tone, " for I have felt so 
miserable all this afternoon ; and I know you 
will forgive me like a sweet little angcy (as 
Sophie calls you,) for having been so cross 
when you came in. Indeed it was not my 
fault — not all my fault, at least !" and so 
speaking she laid her hand on her cousin's arm, 
and cast on her an imploring look which Ellen 
could not withstand ; but kissed Gertrude 
aflfectionately, and did all in her power for the 
remainder of the evening to raise her spirits, 
and soothe her irritability. She was not 
very successful, nor was it to be expected she 
should be so; but the feeling of safety, the 
warm gratitude for the warding off of un- 
speakable evil, which filled her own breast, 
rendered her better able than usual to endure 
the pettish complaints, and repeated lamen- 
tations to which her cousin gave herself up; 
and when Gertrude, wearied out by her own 
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" You are kind — yc 
Gertrude ; " but how o 
believe I am grateful, whe^ 
been doing ?" * 

" I believe you ! I do believe you, my dear 
Gertrude !" said Ellen, greatly moved ; and 
she repaired to her own room, glad to breathe 
from the unceasing anxieties of the whole day, 
deeply thankful for the successful result of her 
endeavours to avert danger, but totally inca- 
pable (overwrought as she was in mind and 
body) of enjoying the rest she so much needed ; 
and when afler many hours spent in fevered 
wakefulness, she at last fell asleep, her slum- 
bering fancy was still so occupied by the terror 
she had endured — such angry faces flitted before 
her, such threatening tones rang in her ears, 
that it was a relief to be at last roused from 
what more resembled an uneasy trance, than 
genuine repose. 

Yet, strange as it may seem after a night so 
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passed, the sense of escape from yesterday's 
perils so much outweighed hodily exhaustion, 
that she was conscious during all the day of a 
feeling more akin to peace than she had known 
since leaving England. 

On the second morning after Stapylton's 
departure, a note appeared instead of himself, 
in which he stated that he should not be back 
for several days. Mrs. Mowbray grumbled 
anew, while Ellen was not ill-pleased at his 
prolonging what he generally found a relaxation ; 
which unselfish satisfaction might perhaps be 
strengthened by the fact that her dealings with 
her cousin were usually more agreeable during 
his absence. The morning before his expected 
return, Sophie brought Ellen a letter directed 
to Gertrude in her brother's hand, with the full 
and correct address of " Madame Mowbray, 
chez Mr. Stapylton, Grande Rue, St. Elphfege." 
This circumstance had alarmed and astonished 
the maid, knowing as she did that the actual 
place of their residence was kept secret from all 
English friends, and she came to ask Mrs. 
Stapylton if she thought it portended discovery, 
and would venture to examine its contents. A 
moment's reflection restored Ellen her courage ; 
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she saw the post-mark was from Paris, where 
she knew Mansell was to pass a day, and she 
remembered having told him that they should 
be where they were for a week or ten days 
longer. 

But it was evident that she must relate her 
adventures to Gertrude before she related them 
to her husband, which had not been her intention ; 
and she proceeded to her cousin's bed-room (for 
she had not yet risen) to prepare her, and explain 
all it was necessary for to know, before she 
could be expected to look without terror at the 
superscription of Mansell's letter. As it was, 
Mrs. Stapylton and Sophie were threatened with 
a scene similar to what took place the day Lady 
Derwent's letter arrived; and even when Mrs. 
Mowbray had recovered from the agitation of 
learning her hair-breadth escape, she could not 
be prevailed on to open her brother's epistle 
herself, but begged Ellen " to take it, and read it, 
whatever it were !" It proved to contain nothing 
but kind regrets for having missed her at St. 
Elphfege, and a request for an account of her 
day or days in Nismes and its neighbourhood. 

" If that is really all, Ellen," said Gertrude, 
her spirits rising as rapidly as they had sunk, " I 
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shall only have to draw a very little on my 
imagination to answer him ; for I was at Nismes, 
as well as at Marseilles and Aix in a tour I made 
hereabouts with the Charles Ormsbys three years 
ago ; but how lucky for you that your husband 
is not here !" 

" Do you think so ?" asked Ellen, " I rather 
wish he had come back yesterday ; for though I 
expect him to be very angry at first, it would 
be over now, for he must have known all this 
morning ; and it would not hang over me as it 
does to tell him when he comes." 

" You are not so silly as to think of telling 
him at all ?'^ exclaimed (Jertrude in amazement. 

" I did intend it — I do intend it," replied 
Ellen. 

" Then," began Mrs. Mowbray, "you are really 
— but, I will discuss that with you after I am 
dressed, and I hope I may convince you of what 
is reasonable to do. Sophie shall tell you when I 
am ready." 

EUen now rose and returned to her own 

4 

apartment, where she spent at least a couple of 
hours alone before being summoned again to 
Mrs. Mowbray's room. She was not surprised 
at the delay, for she knew that Gertrude's toilet 
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was often lengthened by gossiping or quarrelling 
with Sophie ; and while her fingers were employ- 
ed in work, her thoughts dwelt on the manner 
in which her husband was likely to listen to her 
account of her proceedings on the day of Man- 
sell's appearance ; for her having been successful 
in the main point, was, she knew, no security 
against his indignation. 

She made up her mind with tolerable phi- 
losophy to endure the sharp words with which 
she expected him to receive her bare avowal of 
having seen her cousin, and the impatience with 
which he would probably hear her reasons for 
having concealed it at the time ; but it required 
all the fortitude she could muster to think of 
facing the anger she was sure of exciting, when- 
ever she related how she had kept Everard's 
thoughts so employed as scarce to turn in the 
direction of his sister; for she feared her 
having told him about Charles Thorold's mar- 
riage would not fail to be called " an indirect 
encouragement of his views on Barbara." Still 
she did not waver ; but her mind grew fretted 
and restless, and she was much relieved to find, 
when Mrs. Mowbray was ready to receive her, 
that she had apparently forgotten the subject 
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Gertrude continued to be unusually cheerfiil 
during the day ; but in this evening as bed-time 
drew near, she suddenly recommenced the 
morning's discussion by exclaiming : 

" If you have any sense, Ellen, you wiU keep 
your own counsel !" 

" Indeed, Gertrude," replied she, " I cannot, 
though I confess I feel cowardly about speaking 
to Ralph." 

" You poor little conscientious thing !" said 
Gertrude, in a half-pitying, half-caressing tone, 
as she patted her cousin's cheek, "do you 
think that man thanks you for your devotion ? 
I thank you for all you did to save me ! and the 
more because it cost you so much ; but there is 
no reason on earth why he should ever hear 
anything about the matter ; it is only teaching 
him to be more exacting and dictatorial than 
he is already to you, and whatever you may 
imagine — to me too !" Having reached this 
point, she fell into one of those fits of excited 
sensibility which were the most painful for her 
cousin to witness; one moment vituperating 
Stapylton as the worst and basest of mankind, 
yet declaring in the next, " that be it ever so 
wrong, she could never cease loving him !" 
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As, however, the mingled effects of her un- 
bridled sorrow and anger gradually subsided, and 
she began to resume the argument from which 
they had started, Ellen remarked " that re- 
maining silent might expose her to very embar- 
rassing investigations, shoidd Everard himself 
at any future time allude to his meeting with 
her/' 

" If that is all," cried Mrs. Mowbray, " there 
as no difficulty; for this morning, before I 
dressed, I scratched off and dispatched a letter, 
telling him all he wanted to hear about Nismes, 
and bidding him hold his tongue for ever and a 
day about seeing you here, as it would not 
be prudent to inform the lord of the castle of 
your parley with the enemy ; so you are safe V^ 

Gertrude did not add that in the letter in 
question she had depicted Stapylton to her 
brother in his character of " tyrant" in strong 
and lively colours; dwelling on his probable 
anger at his wife's rebelliously communicating to 
him so consolatory a fact as Thorold's engage- 
ment, in an indignant tone, which would have 
not a little surprised the said " tyrant," could he 
have looked over her shoulder. 

" I am very sorry you have done so, Ger- 
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trude," expostulated Ellen ; " it will give Everard 
such an idea — of — " 

" Of his dear friend Mr. Stapylton ?" asked 
Gertrude, scornfully. " As if he could possibly 
cherish a worse than he has ! unless, indeed — " 
and she pressed her hand on her forehead, while 
she paused in sorrowful emotion. But, soon 
recovering herself, she went on to say, 

" You must do what you think best ; you 
preserved me the other day from that shame in 
my brother's eyes which I dread more than any 
amount of disgrace the world could heap on me ! 
but I can't help giving you my opinion that one 
lives more peacefully, one is less interfered with, 
by not telling men everything one does ; and the 
ease with which one can keep them in ignorance 
without lies, by sheer silence, is wonderful ! I 
should be glad to know when your husband 
suspected my writing ever and anon to Bar- 
bara last summer and autumn ! It kept 
Everard meantime in tolerable humour with 
me; and how he has managed to replace that 
half-and-half mode of communication with his 
love since I have been here I know not ; of 
course she does not hear from me, now that her 
brother is as good as post-master both to you 
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and to me. No doubt all that arrangement of his, 
or Mr. Falkner's I ought perhaps to say, about 
our letters going hither and thither, and any 
where but where we are, is highly necessary ; but 
it is often extremely troublesome ; and as Mr. 
Stapylton was not here to forbid it, my letter 
even went off to day by the St. Elphfege post. 
I don't think you will betray me, Ellen ?" 

" No, indeed, Grertrude," replied she, " but I 
am not convinced as regards myself, and I shall 
tell Ralph when he comes." 

" As you like," said Gertrude as they parted 
for the night, " but I think you will repent 
it." 

Stapylton made his appearance in the Grande 
Rue in the course of the following morning ; 
but an arrival so early in the day, is apt, with 
travellers in general, to put them into an un- 
settled fidgetty state, from which they seldom 
recover till after the enjoyment of a "good 
night's rest," and Stapylton made no exception 
to the common rule ; being on this occasion, 
(contrary to what was wont to be the case when 
he returned from a temporary absence) in a 
worse instead of a better humour than that 
which was habitual to him. He, however, soon 
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proposed to his wife to take a walk ; she accept- 
ed, and hoped to be able, ere long to find or 
make an opportunity for that confession, which 
trifling as it might appear, yet lay heavily on her 
mind. 

Her chief natural defect was timidity; not 
that sort of timidity which was likely to render 
her more sensitive to physical dangers than 
other women, or to deprive her of presence of 
mind in her intercourse with persons indifferent 
to her ; but the dread of seeing an angry cloud 
on the face of one dear to her, moved her so 
deeply that it would have infallibly tempted her 
to a kind of habitual dissimulation, had not 
strong religious principle, and habits acquired 
in the course of a good early education, pre- 
served in her not only the love, but the con- 
stant practice of truthfulness. Scarce a day of 
her life passed without bringing some conflict 
between her principles and her main weakness ; 
but on the present occasion that conflict was a 
terrible one, and she watched anxiously for some 
opening that might facilitate her approach to 
what she at once dreaded and desired to enter 
on. 

None such was afforded her, however ; for her 
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husband, usually silent during his walks with 
her, now spoke more than enough, pouring 
forth his angry discontent with a bitterness cal^ 
culated to deprive her of the little courage she 
possessed. He had missed procuring the horse 
that would have suited him, having arrived at 
Nismes just too late to secure it ; and this disap- 
pointment, caused as it was by the alarm which 
forced him to delay his journey, seemed to lead 
him to dwell and enlarge, as he had not yet 
done since they had been in France, first on the 
subject of Mansell himself, and then on his situa- 
tion with regard to Barbara ; continuing never- 
theless to repeat positively his own opinion, 
namely : that his sister had ceased to care for 
her lover. 

" I should be glad to know now," he pro- 
ceeded, " whether Mansell thinks she sticks to 
her romance of last spring! if so — I should 
fancy he is rather mistaken ! I can't prove it ; 
but I trust I .am right. I never could have 
endured to see that man my brother-in-law; 
but now, if she became his wife, she would 
cease to be my sister ! so remember, Ellen, that 
when we get home again — as it is to be hoped 
we shall some day or other — I rely on your 
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avoiding anything that might encourage a re- 
newal. I rdy on you/' continued he, vehemently, 
" as you would have me trust you on any point ! 
If there is one thing I could not forgive, it 
would be your failing me in this." 

Ellen was too conscious of having been guilty 
of this very fault in her long conversation with 
Mansell at the Puits du Rouvre, not to tremble 
at his denunciations ; her heart failed her, and 
she could not utter what she had determined to 
say. Many a woman in her place would have 
simply confessed to having seen her cousin, while 
concealing the means she had used to occupy his 
attention, and to stay his steps from following 
her to the Grande Rue; but Ellen had too 
much uprightness to endure the thought of de- 
ception in the midst of apparent confidence. 
Absolute silence appeared preferable ; and thus, 
in spite of her judgment and her feelings, she 
resolved to defer her explanation. Mrs. Mow- 
bray's opinion had not influenced her convictions; 
but that lady's precaution in writing to her 
brother to request his silence on the subject of 
his visit to St. Elphfege, certainly favoured her 
weakness. 

" When we are at Woodthorpe again," said 
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she to herself, " (if I ever should be happy 
enough to see that day !) I will confess every 
thing ; and then, let Ralph's anger be what it 
will, let him punish my disobedience as he may, 
I can bear my fate ; for we shall be alone together, 
and whatever I suflfer, will be more endurable 
than here." 

She returned home, wearied and dejected ; 
but Mrs. Mowbray was pleased to find that 
Ellen had ^* followed her advice," as she called it. 
She seemed moreover to derive a certain satisfac- 
tion, a certain entertainment — from Mr. Stapyl- 
ton's continuing to be left in the dark-; and in the 
dearth of subjects of conversation between her 
and her cousin, this not unfrequently provided 
her with a degree of amusement ; while Ellen's 
own scruples gradually diminished, and she began 
to regard the act of penance she was still re- 
solved to undergo on her return to England, 
more in the light of a matter of feeling, than in 
that of a point of duty. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Stapyhons continued at St. Elphfege 
undiscovered; and no English travellers save 
Everard Mansell and Mr. Grant visited the 
place during their stay. But it must not be 
supposed that they remained there entirely dis- 
regarded by the inhabitants of the town, who, 
as soon as they understood that " Mr. et Madame 
Steppetonne " and " Madame Aubri," were to 
spend the winter and spring there ; and perceived 
moreover, that their manner of living was more 
in conformity with the customs of the country 
than was to be expected from English people, 
became anxious to show every civility in their 
power to the isolated foreigners who had come 
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among them. Their dread of la morgue 
anglaise kept their good-nature and hospitality 
some time in check ; so that for a while no one 
ventured to call on them ; but, during that 
interval, the gossips of St. Elphfege, who had 
in general little enough wherewith to break the 
uniformity of their lives, were diligently em- 
ployed in canvassing the party, 

" Madame Aubri," they scarcely ever saw, as 
she seldom walked beyond the garden, and even 
when she did, was so covered with shawls and 
crape veils that they could only know that she 
was tall, and were obliged to take on trust that 
she was handsome. 

But "Monsieur Steppetonne," and his air 
noble, &c., were constantly the subject of con- 
versation ; more especially as the world (though 
agreed with regard to his commanding look and 
striking appearance) was at issue on the point 
of his ha^^ng or not having an agreeable ex- 
pression of face. 

As to " Madame Steppetonne," there was some- 
thing to their eyes so peculiar in the extreme 
fairness of her complexion, something so un- 
common and interesting in the cast of her 
gentle though melancholy countenance, that 
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they all united in admiring her ; especially 
after the chief dandy of the place had given 
it ' as his opinion that she was the very imper- 
sonation of the heroine of one of Eugfene Sue's 
novels, then much in vogue. 

And when at last some trifling incident gave 
an opening for one of the principal ladies in 
St. Elphfege to make her acquaintance, she 
declared to all her friends that Madame Steppe- 
tone was not only beautiful, but charmante I 
interessante ! attachante ! and no superlative 
was strong enough to express her commenda- 
tion of her. 

All endeavours to induce Mr. and Mrs. 
Stapylton to mix in the society of the place, 
or to go to the Soixs-prefefs parties, were 
indeed, as might be expected, fruitless. But 
Ellen had lived long enough in France in former 
days, to know exactly the phrases with which she 
could decline civilities without oflfending ; and 
though the dandy was obliged to forego the 
pleasure of making " Madame Steppetonne's" 
acquaintance, the few ladies with whom she 
now and then came in contact, professed to 
like her better and better each time of meeting. 

With Stapylton it was different ; for his 
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horror of being forced to speak to a Frenchman 
made it odious to him to return even the two 
or three visits which were paid him. It was 
one of the disagreeables of his temporary banish- 
ment that he had never calculated on ; and his 
wife's earnest representations that rudeness might 
provoke ill-will, and ill-will bring about dis- 
agreeable investigations, barely sufficed to make 
him fulfil the slenderest acts of courtesy, so that 
the impression that " Monsieur Steppetonne's" 
countenance .was unpleasing, gained ground 
daily ; and people began to shrug their shoulders 
and to pity his wife, whom the St. Elph^ge 
dandy invariably designated as " cette pauvre 
petite femme,'' in a tone which, had he heard 
it, would have inclined Stapylton to horsewhip 
him. 

It fortunately happened, however, as he could 
not or would not ''conciliate the natives," that 
the disagreeable qualities he showed them were 
of a nature calculated to lead their suspicions 
away from any truth bearing upon his present 
position. . They thought he might very probably 
beat his wife in private (though no one could 
ever bribe Agathe into saying that he had posi- 
tively done so ;) and as the reading portion of 
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the community had learnt from one of their 
popular authors that the English laws allow a 
husband to sell his wife, it was not deemed im- 
possible that " Monsieur Steppetonne " might one 
day put a halter round the neck of cette pauvre 
petite femme and dispose of her in the market- 
place. But that this unbending, uncourteous 
being could be, or ever have been, homme it 
bonnes fortunes, was a thing which never entered 
into their heads to conceive. Neither did any 
suspicion respecting the correctness of the 
story told by Sophie concerning " Madame 
Aubri " ever arise, till the Sous-pref^t^s younger 
brother, while spending a" few days at St. El- 
phfege, hazarded the opinion, that if one followed 
" les Steppetonnes " back to England, " Madame 
Aubri" might possibly be seen to turn into 
"Mademoiselle Steppetonne;" a friend of his 
who had visited England having informed him 
" that such adventures as his supposition implied, 
were, with English young ladies, every-day oc- 
currences." But this conjecture, though it created 
some sensation, only took root in the brains of 
certain esprit s forts ; and on the whole the dis- 
position of the St. Elph^ge world was as 
favoiu'able to their guests as could be desired ; 
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a fact which Stapylton himself acknowledged 
and admitted the advantage of, in spite of his 
daily increasing impatience of his sojourn in 
their vicinity. 

Time went on meanwhile, and Winter was 
now on the point of giving place to Spring — to 
Spring in that climate at least ; but it so hap- 
pened, that the approaching change was marked 
by such a succession of gloomy and rainy days, 
as was, (according to the inhabitants' report,) all 
but unexampled in Provence. Stapylton indeed 
rode and walked in all weathers ; so decidedly did 
he prefer the outside to the inside of his present 
abode ; but though he minded being drenched 
as little as any man, he had not a liking for it ; 
and the insufficiency of the wood-fires to dry or 
to warm either his coat or himself, was now a 
perpetual grievance. Ellen had tried in vain to 
teach him something of the management of these 
fires, to which she was well used ; but he lacked 
the necessary patience, and if left to deal with 
them his own way, invariably put them out. A 
minor misfortune certainly, but a discomfort 
when the excessive damp made the temperature 
appear many degrees colder than it really was ; 
and one item among the many small incon- 
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veniences which helped to fret and irritate, where 
an was disagreeable and wearisome. 

Gertrude on her part missed her accustomed 
seat in the garden, where a sheltered bench gave 
her the means of getting over an hour or two of 
every sunshiny day; and the perusal of the 
novels which the St. Elphfege library afforded, 
(always her chief occupation,) now became her 
sole resource ; while Ellen temporarily deprived 
of air and exercise, appeared sinking into a 
cheerless indolence verging on torpor, if a state 
might be so called, in which she retained the 
weariness of existence, in spite of her listless in- 
activity. She had lately indeed had reason to 
believe that there was a cause (independant of 
her unhappy position,) for the increasing languor 
of body, and irritability of mind which oppressed 
her ; and it would be hard to say whether the 
knowledge of this affected her most as a sort of 
consolation — and as a good omen — or as a new 
sorrow. It was the one or the other, according 
as she was inclined to be trustful or hopeless. 
At the present moment, she looked forward in 
utter despondency to the event which was to add 
another to the beings most dear to her ; beings 
whose destiny, like her own, appeared wrapped in 
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* gloom and sadness. But whether hoping or 
despairing, she was equally determined to main- 
tain silence on this subject as long as she could ; 
for what pride she had, bid her avoid claiming 
any right to spare herself; and still more did it 
urge her to shun the slightest appearance of 
trying to create interest. 

In the evenings, Stapylton had not unfre- 
quently got rid of himself and of the home 
society to which he was chained, by going to 
the principal cafi in St. Elphfege, there to 
look over whatever papers were to be had, and 
to watch the ways (he never joined in the con- 
versation) of the " natives," as he was pleased 
to call them; who on their side revenged 
themselves for his want of sociability by denomi- 
nating him without exception the greatest 
bear that ever left the shores of ^^perfide AU 

Between this recreation, and smoking cigars 
in the garden, he sometimes contrived, when the 
weather was not of the very worst, to get over 
so much time, as to find both ladies retired to 
their rooms on his re-entrance into the house. 
He then settled himself before the fire in the 
sitting-room, with his feet on the dogs, till such 
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time as the last spark went out, or till it grew 
so late as to make him feel sure of finding Ellen 
either really or apparently asleep. 

He was sitting thus alone one night, after 
having been out in a drizzling rain which had 
succeeded the violent showers of the morning 
and afternoon ; and (in sore want of anything 
that could divert his thoughts from the disa- 
greeable realities of his situation,) he opened one 
of the novels left by Gertrude on the table. 

He professed, with a few exceptions, to dislike 
novels : " Because," said he, " either they are sen- 
timental and etherial, and not like life at all ; or, 
if they take the other tack, they are much too 
like a sort of life we most of us have quite 
enough of" 

The book he took up on the present occasion 
was certainly not etherial, though it had a gloss 
of sentiment spreading like a thin veil over ad- 
ventures anything but sentimental. Such things, 
as may be supposed, had little of the charm of 
novelty to him ; and though the two first tales 
the volume contained, were well and cleverly 
written, he turned over the pages with very 
slight interest. With the third it was otherwise ; 
it may not have had more intrinsic merit, but 
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it laid hold of his imagination with that kind of 
disagreeable force, which sometimes, we know 
not why, compels us to go on with what is 
unpleasing. 

The story was that of a man in the prime of 
life, and famous for his success in gallantry, 
united to a girl much younger than himself, 
whom he neglected for a woman of high rank 
nearer his own age. The young wife was 
represented as suffering long in silence, till a 
relation, a cousin (Stapylton had not patience to 
ascertain whether of her's or of her husband's) 
undertook the consolation of her sorrows; the 
process of which consolation, carried on step by 
step, and finally achieved without exciting the 
smallest suspicioa in the breast of the shrewd 
and witty husband, was painted with a subtlety, 
an exactness, which, for some reason unknown 
to himself, provoked as well as fascinated its 
present reader. 

He hurried on to see the end — such as it 
was — and having so far satisfied himself, flung 
the book on the table again with a feeling of 
disgust, such as he had never before been 
sensible of on the perusal of any fiction. 

" What ails one," thought he, " to read what 
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one knows already ? If a woman is exasperated, 
she will revenge herself — I had no need to look 
in a book for that 1'^ 

Thus r\pninating, he kicked the embers with 
the hed of his boot, and "having thweby put 
them out, no longer delayed going to bed, 
where he presently lost all sense of vexations 
real or fictitious, in the sound, undisturbed 
slumber constitutionally natural to him. Next 
day was a counterpart of its predecessor, with 
only a more continuous down pour of steady 
rain. Stapylton braved it as usual, leaving his 
two companions to enjoy either solitude or each 
other's company as they pleased ; and in the 
forenoon Gertrude, (who, strange as it may seem 
when her cousin was her only visitor, always 
liked to be called on and inquired after) sent for 
Ellen to make her listen to various complaints, 
and to have her opinion, if possible, set against 
Sophie's on several points of little moment. In 
the afternoon each remained in her own apart- 
ment, the one attended by her maid, the other 
alone. 

Ellen's sitting-room, which looked into the 
street, presented on that day about as dreary a 
prospect as could be offered to any eye. The 
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range of tall heavily fouilt houses opposite 
readered the gloom of a gloomy day yet deeper ; 
and the torrent of rain now felling put an entire 
stop to what little traffic ever did enliven die 
Grande Rue of St. Elphfege. Ellen stood a 
while at the wmdow watching the rain; she 
was wearied and worn out; and wondered as 
she often did, whether the day would ever come 
to an end ! She turned away, and sitting down, 
looked listlessly before her ; she felt miserable, 
crushed, powerless — only alive to a dull sense of 
mental pain, and but dimly sensible of the 
particular causes which rendered life burden- 
some to her. 

After a time she endeavoured to force 
herself if possible to some exertion* She 
tried to begin a letter to Barbara; but 
there was such difficulty, such necessity for 
reflection in composing letters to be written all 
from different places to that in which she was, 
so much need of keeping to generalities, that 
the task, instead of a pleasant one, was hateful ; 
and after writing and re-writing two or three 
sentences, she gave it up, trusting to feel some 
other day more equal to the toil. 

It was vain to think of any occupation 
that could interest or amuse h^. She had 
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brought DO books from England; and a prin- 
ciple, or a prejudice (for it will be given either 
name) instilled into her by her mother, made 
her feel scrupulous of passing her time in the 
study of any and every French novel within her 
reach. Nor indeed did the slight looks she 
had given at such as had been in the house 
incline her to believe they would afford her 
much amusement. She was clever with her 
fingers ; but she had grown weary of every kind 
of work with which she had endeavoured to 
beguile the hours at St. Elphfege. 

To a piece of embroidery she at last be- 
took herself, however, and she had already pro- 
ceeded some way in it, when she discovered 
that her mind being far from what she had 
in hand — every stitch she had made must be 
undone. 

" It seems as if my very faculties were leaving 
me !" said she to herself, and she began to unpick 
as mechanically as she had worked. Time wore 
away nevertheless ; it became dark, and candles 
were brought ; yet feeling herself incapable of any 
employment, it was not worth while to light 
them. But the mixture of dulness and melancholy 
grew at last so unbearable, that, seated as she was 
on a stool near the fire, leaning against a sort of 
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ottoman, she even stretched out her hand to the 
edge of a small table, and took down from it 
that same book of Gertrude's with which Stapyl- 
ton had employed himself the night before. 
She turned over the leaves by the fire-light ; 
and whilst so doing was aware that her hus- 
band passed through into the inner room, appa- 
rently without noticing her. She went on without 
much giving her mind to what was in the 
book : but, attracted bv the title of a story, the 
name of which she knew from hearing it praised 
by Gertrude, she was beginning to read with 
more attention, when, to her surprise, and even 
alarm, the book was pushed from her hand, 
and fell upon the hearth before her. She looked 
round, and saw her husband behind her; he 
had entered the room without her perceiving it. 
She started up, trembling and colouring, as she 
encountered his grave, severe eyes, and said in 
a hurried, yet hesitating tone : 

" I did not know — 1 really had not an idea 
that you objected to — that you disliked — my 
looking at those books ; I rather fancied you 
thought me foolish for not reading them." 

" Object ! that is not the word," replied he, 
" I have no business to ' object,' but if I ever 
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spoke so as to make you draw that last conclu- 
sion of yours, I was the fool !" 

" I can't imagine/' continued she, " that 
the story I was beginning could do any one 
harm/' 

" Harm ! you don't think, Ellen," said he, 
drawing her towards him, and looking intently 
in her face, "that I expect you to be more 
harmed by precept than example — only — " and 
he lowered his voice to a whisper, while closely 
pressing her to his breast, " I can't bear seeing 
those things in your hands !" 

" Then you never shall ! If I had only 
thought you cared, I should not have minded 
how long the evening seemed !" 

" It has been very long — ^very dull — I doubt 
not," replied he, " but have they nothing at this 
abominable library here but those confounded 
stories of George Sand's and Eugene Sue's ? 
Is there nothing else in France ?" 

" Oh, yes — in France," answered she, " but 
not here ; for I asked them for some things of 
Madame Charles Reybaud's, and they seemed 
never to have heard of them." 

" I dare say they never had heard of anything 
decent in their lives/' observed he. " And you 
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would have liked to have had Madame Charles 
Reybaud's works, if you could ?" 

" Yes ; for Barbara had told me of them ; 
tiiey had interested her very much." 

" It^s provoking — most provoking," said he, 
walking about the room, " but it's all of a piece ! 
— if that were any comfort. There will come an 
end to it though, Ellen, if you can only weather 
it a while longer." 

Gertrude now appeared, and they went to 
dinner ; but when that was over, and the two 
ladies had betaken themselves to the adjoining 
drawing-room, Stapylton found on looking out, 
that the night was too tempestuous, and the 
streets too much in the condition of being all 
kennel and no pavement, even for him to find 
his way to the co/c, while a cigar in the garden 
was equally out of the question. He therefore 
sat in something like a brown study by the 
dining-room fire till it went out, and he was 
driven by the cold to join his wife and Mrs. 
Mowbray in the next apartment. 

As he went in, Gertrude, who was lying on 
the sofa, apparently in an ill-humour, stopped 
speaking, and had recourse to a bit of crochet- 
work, while Ellen also proceeded wearily with the 
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piece of embroidery in her hand. Her hus- 
band picked up a ' Galignani' from a corner, and 
seating himself (for the sake of the light) with 
his back to the table, which stood between him 
and Gertrude's sofa, began to read his paper in- 
dustriously. 

" I can't think," said Mrs. Mowbray, after a 
time, to Ellen, in a sort of under tone, " why 
you don't endeavour to vary your occupations 
a little more. There you have been this whole 
day doing one bit of needlework ! no wonder 
you are half dead with it.'' 

" I am tired," replied Ellen, " but I can't go 
on with my cushion, because they have not 
sent me that shade of green ; and my purse 
is at a stand-still for want of beads — so there is 
nothing else I can do." 

" Yes there is ; for though there does come 
an immensity of trash from that library, there 
are amusing things sometimes; and now, on 
this very table, if you were not so fanciful; 
but," added she, interrupting herself, and sink- 
ing her voice still lower, "you are too pro- 
voking." 

Ellen had not heard, or understood, the 
whole of this speech, for she was busy moving 
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and settling the lamp, so as to throw its light 
most effectually on Stapylton's paper ; but she 
now saw that Gertrude cast a look on her 
which said, as plainly as look could say — 
" How you spoil and wait on him !" 

" Do not you see as well so, Gertrude ?" 
asked she timidly. 

" Oh, it suits me perfectly, supposing that 
signified," answered Mrs. Mowbray. 

Ellen, in some fear of what might come 
next, now apologised for not having answered 
her a minute ago — " she had not quite caught 
what she was saying, she believed," and asked 
her to repeat it. 

" No, you were better employed," was Ger- 
trude's reply ; " but all I had to say was, that 
you need not bore yourself into a martyr, as 
you do^ if you would but take the pastime 
of opening and reading what is before you," 
pointing to the book which Agathe had, 
during dinner-time rescued from among 
the ashes. 

" Oh, that book — I don't think it would 
amuse me." 

" How do you know ?" asked her cousin. 
. Whereupon Ellen, gliding round to her, and 
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bending over the sofa, said in a whisper, ^ Ralph 
does not like my reading it." 

" Oh, that is it !" answered Mrs. Mowbray 
aloud, with a scornful laugh, ''and of course 
you are bound to obey ! Well, if you choose, 
it's your own affair ! but I have no idea of such 
nonsense; so just hand me the book; it is 
a little beyond my reach." 

Ellen was going to do as she was requested ; 
but before she could touch it, Stapylton (who, 
without ever once looking round from his 
paper, had given token by indescribable twitches 
of his head, that he had heard most of the 
foregoing conversation) laid hold of the volume 
on the table behind him, and still, without 
turning his face, managed, by dint of what is 
commonly called making a " long arm" back- 
wards, to put it close to Gertrude. Ellen re- 
turned to her place, while her cousin, red with 
anger, declared "that she had really never 
known before — should not have expected — that 
Mr. Stapylton was so straight-laced on the 
subject of what books one might look into !" 

" J confess I should have thought," she added, 
" that to you, if to any one, it would be matter 
of indifference I" 
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" So it is," answered he, still without turning 
or laying down his paper ; " perfect matter of in- 
difference. You may read whatever you think 
fit, as far as I am concerned. Indeed, I have 
no right to interfere." 

These words burst the flood-gates which had 
hitherto restrained the expression of Mrs. 
Mowbray's wrath. She flew out into incoherent 
complaints of ill-usage — of insult — and on being 
asked " in what that consisted ?" she replied, 
" that it would be plain even to a fool's under- 
standing what was meant by her readings 
being matter of indifference, while Ellen's were 
to be so watched over that she was even to be 
guarded from the pollution adhering to the touch 
of a book which she had had the misfortune 
to ask her for I" 

Stapylton answered " that it was not his fault 
if people put their own interpretations on plain 
speeches ;" and Mrs. Mowbray rising in indig- 
nation from the sofa, swept out of the room 
without making any further reply. 

" Is she gone ?" asked he, turning round as 
the door closed ; " it's as well she should be ; 
for she had better spend her ill-humours in her 



own room." 
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Ellen had sat trembling all over, while her 
cousin's violence led her beyond all bounds of 
temper and dignity ; and her breath came thicker 
and thicker while her husband uttered his short 
and bitter answers. To see that he could be 
provoked by Gertrude, could not in itself afflict 
her ; but neither could she endure that he should 
harden and lower himself by scornful treatment 
of one, however wayward, whom he had himself 
rendered miserable, perhaps reckless. 

" I do think," said she, " that Gertrude has 
the excuse of being extremely unwell to-day." 

" Do you ?" returned he, starting up with a 
sudden look of remorse ; " 1 suppose I did give 
her an answer I had better have left alone," and 
adding hastily "that he should be back in five 
minutes, he left the room, from which he con- 
tinued absent not five minutes — nor ten — but 
for a space which, whatever it might be by true 
measurement of time, was in Ellen's imagination 
more like five hours. 

She had been before dinner greatly pleased and 
encouraged by the signs of interest given her by 
her husband, taking though they did, the form 
of prohibiting the one amusement open to her. 
Now, however, she sat painting to herself what 
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she supposed to be going on in her rival's apart- 
ment ; the excuses made in blunt words but with 
passionate earnestness, and received first with the 
pride of wounded feeling, but gradually with all 
the relenting of unabated love ; the tender com- 
plaints — the warm protestations — the caresses 
on both sides — the joy of reconciliation triumph- 
ing over every sorrow ! All this stood clear and 
defined before her mind's eye ; and unable to 
screen herself from sight of the torturing picture, 
she yielded to her agony, and flung herself on 
the sofa, weeping and bewailing herself without 
restraint. At length she heard Stapylton's step 
returning; she sprung up, wiped away her 
tears, and had just seated herself at the table 
with her face bent down over her work, when he 
came in. 

" It's later than I thought," feaid he, looking at 
the time-piece, '* but it was no use going, unless 
I staid till she was pacified. What have you 
been doing with yourself, Ellen ?^' 

"Not reading those stories," answered she 
with an attempt at gaiety, which the unsteadi- 
ness of her voice betrayed to be artificial. 

He took her head in his hands, as he stood 
behind her chair, and turning her face up- 
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wards so as to see her still streaming eyes, he 
said gravely, 

*^ You have been doing a worse thing ! but I 
can't scold you, for you can't help it ; and what's 
worse, / can't either." 

Hius speaking, he kissed her tenderly, adding, 
while still holding her in his arms, " I've made 
her go to bed ; she was fit for nothing else, and 
to speak truth, EUen,I don't believe you are either. 
Any how, when I know you are asleep, I am in 
something more like peace myself; and I would 
fain think you could soon be so." 

" I dare say you are right," said she, and 
having kissed him again in token of her willing- 
ness to procure him such peace as she could, she 
retired into the sleeping room. 

" When once we are in England, it shall be 
made up to her," muttered he to himself, as she 
disappeared ; and so saying, he took his usual 
place and attitude before the fire, and sat there 
without stirring till long past midnight. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

In a day or two the weather improved ; the 
constant heavy rain gave place to alternations 
of sunshine and showers, there was a sudden 
change from damp cold to warmth; and, in 
short, Spring, however distant in England, 
had begun in earnest at St. Elph^ge. Its 
influence was felt and acknowledged by the 
party now sojourning in the Grande Rue, 
for they were now enabled to resume the habits 
which had been so disagreeably interrupted ; 
and found, moreover, that the substitution of 
Spring for Winter weather, added considerably 
to what amount of contentment they were any 
of them capable of enjoying. Stapylton's long 
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rides were more agreeable to himself ; and 
from whatever cause, his first walks with his 
wife were less silent than they had been. On 
one of these walks, Ellen learnt with a feeling 
not unlike that of having escaped falling from 
a precipice, that they had been threatened with 
a visit from Robert Falkner. " He had just 
been in Paris," her husband said, " and had 
kindly offered to take a run south, partly 
to settle some trifling matter of business 
which could be better discussed by word of 
mouth than by letter, and partly for the pleasure 
of the meeting. But there could be no pleasure 
in any meeting just now ;" observed Stapylton ; 
" so I declined — it wouldn't do. Falkner met 
Mansell in Paris,'* continued he, " returning 
from his expedition to Marseilles, and looking, 
according to Falkner, *very serene and super- 
cilious.' So if he is in such a happy state of 
mind, one has only to pray for its conti- 
nuance." 

Ellen's eyes were fixed on the ground, and 
she did not see her husband's; but the con- 
temptuous tone in which his last words 
were pronounced gave her indescribable pain. 
After a minute or two, Stapylton began again i 
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more as if speaking to himself than addressing 
her ; " not that there is much to be gathered 
from Manseirs face at any time; "he is the 
deepest fellow I ever had the pleasure of knowing. 
If he has a mind to keep a thing to himself, I 
defy any one to find it out or find him out * 
either. I've known Falkner try ; but he baiSles 
him, and that is what few can boast of Pity 
it all seems to prosper so little ; but if he does 
not get on in the world, nobody can say it is 
for want of art." 

By this time the pair had reached home; 
and Ellen endeavoured to drown the sorrowful 
feelings which these, and such like expressions 
of her husband's always awakened, in gratitude 
for his consideration in sparing her as well as 
Gertrude the sight of Robert Falkner. 

This offer of a visit from his only friend 
and favorite companion, had indeed been declined 
by Stapylton as much on his own account as on 
that of the two, whose feelings would have been 
most wounded by it ; for in spite of the fact 
that Falkner was aware of every thing — nay 
more, had been the original suggestor of the 
plan now being executed — and had been emi- 
nently useful in contriving some of the details 
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which could alone make it successful, 
Stapylton's nature was too proud to endure 
being seen even by him in whom he reposed all 
his confidence, in a situation of which he 
himself was ashamed, and which (as no one 
knew better than he) had moreover its ridiculous 
side. 

He could not expect his friend to abstain 
entirely from some of those satirical remarks, 
the utterance of which was as necessary to him 
as the air he breathed ; nor was he (Stapylton) 
however much he might delight in such generally, 
at present in any mood to enjoy them. Yet he 
regretted not a little the necessity of refusing 
himself the relaxation this visit might have 
afforded him, as Robert Falkner possessed in a 
sovereign degree the power of amusing him ; 
and the mixture of strong common sense and 
satire which he brought to bear on all subjects, 
generally availed to put his friend and patron in 
good humour with himself, or to quiet any un- 
welcome twinges of his conscience. 

But how sorely soever the above consolations 
might be at present needed, Falkner could not 
be lodged unseen at the " Lion d'Or," nor if he 
were, could the two ladies then residing in the 
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Grande Rue be concealed by a friendly cloud 
from his view. There was no help for it therefore 
but patience ; and of patience, properly so called, 
Stapylton had but little ; though he was gifted 
with resolution, and with a certain power of 
dogged endurance, which the prolonged mono- 
tony of his abode at St. Elphfege was now test- 
ing to the utmost. It could not be said that 
his temper had improved under his present 
ordeal; nevertheless custom had made some 
of the awkwardnesses of his position sit less un- 
easily on him ; and as the overwhelming sense 
of obligation gradually softened and grew less 
painful through Ellen's surpassing gentleness, 
he became less cold and ungracious in manner 
to her. She was a good deal astonished, how- 
ever, about ten days after the discussion con- 
cerning the books, at receiving a mark of atten- 
tion from him, such as she had seldom, if ever 

« 

received before. It was a collection of Madame 
Charles Reybaud's best works, which he had sent 
for from Paris expressly for her. 

Stapylton was liberal; and his wife had 
almost carte blanche for her expenses ; but he 
did not habitually think enough of the wishes 
or fancies of others to be a present maker ; and 
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Eflen's feeling of gratitude was only too strong 
for her to dare to express the whole of it, through 
fear of irritating a man, who, at all times hating 
to be thanked, now shrank from it more than 
ever. She read the tales with great interest, 
but the recreation they afforded her was only 
the smallest part of the pleasure she derived 
from the gift. Gertrude too seemed more 
kindly disposed than usual ; for she said frankly 
and warmly, on seeing the books, and learning 
whence they came : 

" I am so glad he has got them for you ! It 
was too bad to forbid the only thing that might 
have amused you a little, when he had taken all 
else he could from you, you dear, innocent 
creature!" and she embraced her cousin with 
a feeling and aflfection, which, for the moment, 
made it easy for Ellen to forgive her all her 
past waywardness and impatient caprices. 

But soon after, without any cause that could 
be traced for it, Gertrude began to treat her 
with a something between touchy sharpness, 
and distant coldness, more continuously dis- 
agreeable than any demeanour with which she 
had hitherto tried her patience. Ellen wondered 
in vain what she could have done to offend her. 
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Yet, in spite of feeling herself aggrieved, her 
charity and indulgence soon helped her to the 
conclusion that Gertrude, troubled in conscience, 
and agitated by fears she was too proud to con- 
fess, was utterly soured in temper by the 
struggles of her mind. But when Ellen (eager 
to afford relief to one loaded with so much pent- 
up misery) made the slightest attempt to lead to 
something like confidence, she found herself re- 
pulsed with a haughtiness, which, without 
breach of the exteriors of civility, effectually 
prevented her ever renewing her well-meant 
efforts. 

Stapylton meanwhile had grown desirous of 
setting off on rather a longer expedition than 
he had yet made ; partly because ' he thought it 
would be probably his last, and that he should 
have a long bout of St. Elphfege between his 
return and the homeward progress of the whole 
party, and partly because he wished to visit 
Toulon, which was in fact the one place in all 
the adjoining districts, which he had really any 
strong curiosity to see. Gertrude, however, 
who had always shown herself somewhat ag- 
grieved on his departure for less distant places, 
now complained so bitterly, and bewailed herself 
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SO passionately that he even gave up his purpose, 
though most unwillingly. 

Ellen thought she saw that her rival^s habitual 
influence was lessened by this stretch of her 
power, and that Stapylton, having been teazed 
into what he thought a fresh and unnecessary 
sacrifice, considered himself more and more ab- 
solved from that extreme regard to her cousin^s 
claims on him, which had till lately marked his 
conduct. But he took no outward notice of the 
subject, beyond some discontented ejaculations 
to £llen, though both she and Gertrude had 
ample cause to feel the general eflfect of his 
being longer compelled to drag on a totally in- 
active life, in the hourly increase of his morose 
silence, and gloomy sternness in countenance and 
deportment. 

Gertrude with characteristic thoughtlessness 
made some observations reflecting on his de- 
meanour, in conversing with her cousin, who was 
one morning visiting her in her apartment, and 
who in her reply, (gently as it was expressed) was 
unguarded enough to allow something to escape 
her, from which it might be gathered that she 
thought it would perhaps have been better for 
every one if Stapylton had kept to his original 
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intention of going to Toulon. The moment this 
had fallen from her, she perceived it would have 
been better repressed ; for Mrs. Mowbray replied 
with an angry change of tone, " that she wished 
she had imparted her views on the subject to her 
before. She had no desire to meddle with what 
was not her business !^' 

" Indeed," said Ellen, " I had no views to im- 
part ; for at the time Ralph gave up going, I fan- 
cied he was doing on the whole what pleased 
himself as well as you." 

It might have ended here, had not Mrs. Mow- 
bray seen through the half-open door that Sta- 
pylton was passing, and beckoned him into her 
apartment, on his entering which she began 
immediately. 

" I find I have made a terrible mistake ; I have 
been interfering where I have no concern ; and 
all I can now do is to say that I hope no foolish 
speeches of mine may be supposed to outweigh 
your sense of your own convenience, and your 
wife's view of what is due to it." 

" Indeed, indeed," cried Elien, *' I said nothing 
which could bear that meaning ; if I did, my 
words expressed what I did not intend !" 

" May be so," resumed Gertrude, " but be 
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that as it will, I beg" (addressing Stapyl- 
ton) " that you will do exactly as you 
please yourself on this point of going to 
Toulon. I have no wish to sway you against 
your liking/' 

" I have little enough of liking, one way or 
another," answered Stapylton, throwing himself 
into a chair ; " but you insisted as a matter of 
life and death on my staying, though I don't 
myself see what good I am to any one here. 
I hardly care for Toulon, or anything else now," 
added he, listlessly; "for I don't want to be 
told by and bye how tyrannically I forced you 
to give me a loop-hole." 

During this speech Ellen glided out of the 
room ; and the moment she was gone Mrs. 
Mowbray said, scornfully : 

" If ever a woman was fitted, for the place 
she holds, it's she !" 

" Do you think so ?" asked Stapylton. 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Mowbray. " I didn't 
know last summer when 1 used to inquire what 
ever made you marry my poor little cousin, and 
you always answered, * because she suited you — ' 
I did not know how true it was !" 

" You see I was right," rejoined he. " I 
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thought she would suit me, and she has suited, 
me. 

" The speech I have heard twenty times !" 
interrupted Gertrude, impatiently. 

" Well, you see it was a true one ; have you 
any objection ?" 

" Objection ! none in the world ; and I dare 
say to many people it is a very convenient ar- 
rangement to possess a wedded slave; I can 
quite understand the advantages of it. Only 
tho^e who are used to the constant service and 
deference of such an appendage, are apt to lose 
all power of even understanding those of a dif- 
ferent stamp — all sense of what equal intercourse 
may be." 

"Which means," said Stapylton, reddening 
angrily, but with a calm voice, " that Ellen has 
spoilt me — spoilt me for other women — which 
to be sure (I might be told) signifies the less, 
as I have no business with them." 

" If you had but thought so sooner !" cried 
Gertrude, reproachfully. 

"If I had," repeated he, taking her hand 
with a changed look and manner, "I should 
have spared much to you and myself. Yes, 
Gertrude, look as you will, to myself! I know 
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what you have to say, 'that there exists no 
possibility of comparison;' ' that what is play to 
us is death to you;' * that my greatest loss in 
such a game, is less than your smallest ;' and it's 
all true — too true; but, if you think that I 
daily see your unhappiness and Ellen's, retaining 
my own ease and comfort — if that is your im- 
pression — " 

" I did not suppose you were easy or comfort- 
able!" exclaimed Gertrude, "on the contrary, 
you seem — you are — " 

"As savage as an unhcked bear !" interrupted 
he, " more's the pity ! and if the bear could rub 
oft some of his cross humours on postillions and 
post-masters, and waiters between this and 
Toulon, I suppose poor Ellen thought he might 
come back to his den more able to behave 
himself? Was that the sense of what she 
said ?" 

" I suppose if you analyzed it, it might have 
borne that meaning ;" answered she. " But 
she was right, I doubt not ; and, " continued 
Mrs. Mowbray in a languid voice, " I wish I had 
not delayed you 1" 

" Coolly and soberly is that your wish ?" 

"As much as it can be so to lose sight 
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of you even for a day, when every hour 
brings me nearer to that of parting!" said 
she tenderly : " Ellen can afford to let you 
go ! But I do wish you should go, — wish it 
coolly." 

For this decision, which really cost her much, 
she received warm thanks, and Stapylton was 
much moved by her entreaty " that he would 
forgive her pettishness, as the involuntary effect 
of the sorrow that preyed on her;" but his 
chief feeling on leaving her was relief, and he 
would have been more grateful to her for letting 
him go the day he first proposed it, than for 
yielding him her permission now, as a kind of sa- 
crifice. He told his wife with a curl of his lip that 
he had been " given leave to go," and scarcely 
listening to her hope " that nothing would 
detain him longer than the day he named for 
returning," he went out of the house to make 
inquiries in the town about roads, convey- 
ances, &c. ; for he was to set out that very 
afternoon. 

In the meantime the two cousins dined early 
together in Gertrude's apartments ; and after- 
wards sauntered out into the garden which was 
already fragrant with the breath of budding 
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flowers. Gertrude was exceedingly depressed, 
but less fretful than she had been of late ; while 
Ellen anxiously avoided anything that might 
recall the i^tation of the morning. They pre- 
sently seated themselves on a bench opposite 
the house, and had remained there for some 
little time in silence, when Stapylton, having 
completed his arrangements for immediate de- 
parture, came out to bid them good-bye. As 
he stood in the door-way, he was so painfully 
struck by the care-worn expression now equally 
marring the once lively countenance of the one, 
and the soft placid features of the other, that 
he almost scrupled leaving them ; but he over- 
came this momentary weakness, which was 
instantly replaced by a strong inclination to turn 
his back at once, and bid no farewell at all. 
He conquered this feeling also, however, and ad- 
vanced towards them, his heart wrung with 
unavailing pity. He shook hands with each, 
saying briefly that " having once seen Toulon, 
he should be back as soon as possible, and 
trusted to find all well at his return ;" but when 
in the very act of moving away, he stopped, as 
if arrested by a suddeA impulse, and bending 
down, he kissed first Gertrude, then Ellen, and 
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left the garden hastily without looking behind 
him., 

Ellen sighed deeply as he vanished from her 
eyes ; but on turning towards her cousin, what 
was her alarm on seeing her cheeks flushed, her 
eyes wild with fury, and her whole frame qui- 
vering with angry emotion ! 

" Gertrude !" cried Ellen, " what has come 
over you ?" 

"What has come over me, do you ask?" 
repeated Mrs. Mowbray, in a voice trembling 
with passion, " no woman but you would ask ! 
for any but you would feel ks I do, at being, 
as we both are (only you are happily indifferent !) 
subjected to such usage as we have just received. 
If the master of two slaves condescends to 
caress them^ the presence of the one need 
not hinder the grace he shows the other ! but / 
was not borh a slave ! whatever I have been 
made. / cannot be tamed to the yoke as some 
can. No — and I had rather by my confiding 
folly have lost, as I have, all right to name and 
fame, than have deliberately yielded myself up 
to endure insult patiently — calling meanness a 
duty too ! He speaks truth when he says you 
' suit hirti.' It is well he is gone, since he has 
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left oflF thinking it worth while to keep up 
the semblance of respect to his handmaids !" 

" Indeed, Gertrude," said Ellen, *^ I feel sure 
you mistook him, and that he never meant what 
you fancy, though he did just now what he has 
never done before. We were both here together, 
and he could not wait to take a separate farewell 
of each." 

** He need not have taken any at all then," 
interrupted Gertrude. 

" You would have thought that very unkind," 
urged her cousin, " and I saw in his face as he 
came towards us a look so dilBFerent to that sort 
of insulting triumph you impute to him. I believe 
he was grieved in his very soul to see you and 
me sitting here so wretchedly, and he expressed 
his feeling by. doing — as he would have done — 
if two sisters of his had sat here desolate and 
unhappy." 

" Sisters indeed !" cried Gertrude con- 
temptuously, " I must say you are perfect in 
getting up excuses for your master's doings !" 

" I do not — ^you know I do not excuse him — 
would to God I could !" exclaimed Ellen looking 
upwards, and her pale cheeks gaining a tinge of 
colour from her emotion. " But there is no com- 
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fort in supposing those we love in spite of their 
faults, to be worse and more unfeeling than they 
are ; and I always try to take any token of aflReo- 
tion as it is meant." 

" I know that !" ans^yered Gertrude, with a 
glance of bitter mockery ; she seemed to be 
choking with the vain effort to suppress her rage, 
and Ellen implored her to calm herself, and go 
into the house. 

" For," said she, " you want rest, I am sure." 

" If I can find it !" replied the other ; but she 
allowed herself to be led in doors, and into her 
apartment, never ceasing, as she went, to repeat 
violently her conviction, that Stapylton^s de- 
liberate purpose had been to degrade and insult 
her. It was in vain that Ellen strove to assuage 
her indignation, or stop the stream of her invec- 
tive ; and when they had reached her room, and 
she still continued to feed her fury more and 
more by recalling every subject of complaint ever 
given her by Stapylton, her cousin, terrified lest 
she should injure herself by her violence, besought 
her for her own sake, for her child's, to desist 
fi'om such perilous indulgence of her resentment. 

" My own sake ! my child's !" repeated Mrs. 
Mowbray, " it's a great thing for me, no doubt 
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you think, to have my reputation saved, at cost 
of my happiness ! to have the chance of being 
restored to the joyless, heartless existence, that 
can alone await me ! I would as soon die — 
sooner — and as to my child — what is it, what can 
it be, but a nameless, homeless outcast, whom I 
may never know nor cherish ? It were best dead 
— so on that score I have no need to refrain 
from uttering forth my just complaints ! and if 
Ralph Stapylton returns from his tour to find me 
and his child in our coffin, he may thank him- 
self for what pleasure the sight may give him !" 

Ellen's blood ran cold as she listened, nor 
could she immediately find words to reply ; but 
she would not leave her unhappy cousin to rave 
on in her recklessness, and laying her hand on 
her shoulder, she said gently : 

" Dear Gertrude, it is not with a view to 
worldly happiness, which so many of us must 
lose, that we ought to preserve life. Many have 
thought it their duty to prolong it through 
great suffering, in order to have longer time to 
repent — to resign themselves to God's will. 
And your child — Heaven knows how I pity 
you for being forced to live parted from it ! — but 
it will be no outcast, it will be educated and 
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provided for as befits a son or daughter of yours, 
will be so cared for as to enable it to become 
good and happy ; and for this you have a word 
which, be the rest as it may, was never yet 
broken !" 

# 

Gertrude made no answer, but looked down 
sullenly ; and when, at last she spoke, it was 
without raising her eyes from the ground. 

" I believe you mean well, Ellen," were her 
words, " and 1 suppose there is something in 
what you say ; but you can't know how miserable 
I am !" 

^'Do I not, Gertrude?" asked her cousin 
sadly. 

" No, Ellen, you do not !" returned Mrs. 
Mowbray, with renewed vehemence. " You 
know nothing of the sort of feelings natural to 
me ! I am not ungrateful ; but it is at all events, 
a comfort to see and know that — ^let my fault 
have been what it will in itself and to myself — 
you have not suffered as you would, had you 
those kind of feelings which make the mis- 
fortune, and perhaps the excuse of some 
others." 

"If you are the happier for thinking so, 
Gertrude — " began Ellen, mildly. 
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" You confess it yourself !" cried Grertrude, 
breaking in on her speech in a sharp tone of 
triumph. "Well, wretched as I am, I would 
rather be myself than you ! though 1 suppose 
you think yourself repaid for all submissions by 
the honour and glory (as it is to you) of having 
some day to bring a third Stapylton into the 
world ! which, nevertheless, you can't help being 
ashamed of, or you wouldn't keep it such a dead 
secret !" 

" It is true that I tried to conceal it, and 
would fain have done so longer; but you know 
I could not feel ashamed of being Ralph's wife," 
replied Ellen, colouring deeply. " Only, if it 
were not that you are too unhappy to know 
what you are saying, I should call it very un- 
kind in you, Gertrude, to treat me as you have 
done ; and I could almost wish 1 were indeed 
that stone — that icicle you think me, for then I 
should be less miserable !" 

So saying she left her cousin's apartment, 
having vainly striven to the utmost for peace 
with one who seemed resolved to have none 
with her, or with herself 

She reached her own room she scarcely knew 
how ; but her endeavours to calm herself were 
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fruitless ; for reflection seemed only to add sting 
to the words which still rang in her ears. She 
had been less miserable of late ; as, in spite of 
her cousin^s increased irritability of temper, the 
partial softening of her husband's manner had 
given her some consolation. But Gertrucje's 
bitter taunts had waked with new and madden- 
ing force, ever}' thought, fear, and scruple that 
had ever beset her, had added fresh sharpness to 
every sorrow, fresh torture to her wounded 
spirit. All hope was crushed within her. 

" Would to God I had died," she mentally 
exclaimed, "would to God I had been laid 
beside my mother, before I was forced — an un- 
welcome bride, on the partner of my sister's 
giiilt ! On him, who, though he shows me some 
pity, yet surely despises me ! Would I had at 
least perished before I was tried too hardly by 
his prayer to me for help ! What place have I 
— what place has my mother's daughter between 
these two, who, as is just, scorn me for my sub- 
mission, and will requite me with mockery and 
desertion !" 

The lapse of time was unperceived ; and she 
sat alone, a prey to distracting doubts, to dread 
of the future, and to the overwhelming sense of 
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present misery. The light was fading ; but she 
did not notice its departure, till she started at 
the sound of the evening bells which told her 
that the hour at which she was used, diuing 
her husband's absences, to betake herself to 
Gertrude's apartment, was already past ; and she 
remembered that she was not absolved from the 
obligations she had laid on herself to show 
courtesy and attention to her rival. A new 
struggle now arose in her mind ; and she stood 
wavering and irresolute. 

** She cannot possibly expect me — canned 
wish to see me ! Yet — she may be — probably 
is — most wretched ; — perhaps repents of what 
she said — if I only knew what it would be 
right to do !" 

At this moment the door opened slowly, and 
Ellen saw through the gloom a figure, which 
drew nearer and nearer, sank at her feet, and 
clasping her hands implored in Gertrude's voice 
for mercy and forgiveness. 

" My dearest Gertrude," cried Ellen, " don't 
kneel to me for heaven's sake !" 

But Gertrude would not stir, she said, till she 
had received pardon ; pardoji for her first and 
heaviest sin — then for her ingratitude — and 
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above all for the words and deeds of that very day, 
" for which " she proceeded, " if for nothing else, 
I deserve to be abandoned and reviled by all 
who ever knew me !" 

Ellen's warm assurances of her forgiveness 
could leave no doubt of their sincerity; and 
Gertrude having allowed herself to be raised 
from the earth, and seated beside her cousin, 
embraced her long and closely without having 
the power to utter a word. 

" I ought to have jgone to you !" said Ellen. 
" I am ashamed of having kept away," 

" How could I expect you to come near me 
again ?" asked Gertrude. " And yet I did half 
hope you might; but when hour after hour 
struck withbut any sign of you, I thought the 
time was indeed come when I must either be 
fully given up to the despair I had earned, or at 
last bow my pride, willingly and by my own 
act, to do what I ought to have done long ago. 
I considered, too, that my allotted space might 
be short here on earth, and that to depart from 
life without having attempted the little I can in 
token of penitence, would be too frightful a 
doom. To leave you in the belief 1 was un- 
gratefrd was, moreover, a hideous thought ! and 
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now, whatever comes, I have eased my soul 
from its worst burden !" 

Ellen said all in her power to encourage and 
console her, urging on her consideration that her 
life, though valueless in her own estimation, was 
not so in that of others. 

"And I think, Gertrude," concluded she, 
" that, in spite of all things, you must know in 
your heart how deeply your loss would be felt 
by those who grieve so much for you already." 

" You mean yourself, and — " She stopped, 
unable to pronounce ., Stapylton's name. " I 
suppose I ought to believe you ; and will try," 
continued she. "How could any one whom 
you loved ever think of — but such conjec- 
tures are useless, and, besides, they give you 
pain ; for in spite of what I so wickedly said in 
my passion to-day, you do love him as I never 
thought man or woman could love — unselfishly, 
entirely !" 

"There is no merit in that," observed her 
cousin. 

" Not if he appreciated you !" exclaimed 
Gertrude. " No ; but as it is — if I thought he 
would ever make you happy, 1 believe I could 
forgive him !" 
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" For your own sake and mine, you must do 
that, at all events, dear Gertrude !" 

" For yours I would try hard," replied Mrs. 
Mowbray ; " but though the saving of my soul 
hung on it, I think it scarce possible !" 

"You will one day be enabled," said her 
cousin, unwilling to discuss the point. 

" Perhaps," half assented Gertrude ; " but I 
had many other things to say to you, needful 
to be said, yet difficult to bring out at once ; 
and the first is, that I would fain have you 
believe, if you can, that my heart's feeling to- 
wards you has been, all along, one of gratitude — 
of unspeakable gratitude. But the very sense 
of my obligation fretted my temper ; and con- 
stant irritation led me into the folly and sin of 
seeking excuse for myself, by striving to think 
meanly of you, who suffered in like manner, 
but suffered patiently. And now," continued 
Gertrude, after a pause, and speaking with 
great effort, " there is a worse thing, which yet 
I ought to confess. It is, that even while ac- 
knowledging the necessity of parting from — 
from your husband, I have never yet looked 
our separation in the face, as a thing that must 
and would be ; far less accepted it, and resigned 
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myself. Nor is this all; for I am conscious, 
that even while bewailing the farewell that 
hangs over me, things have escaped my lips, 
which have given token of my mind's impotent 
struggle — of its vain clinging to the hope of 
awakening some answering feeling ! My guilty 
weakness has been the less hurtfiil, as it is 
plain he thinks I have already cost him too 
dear ; but, for as certain as I may be of his in- 
tentions, the words * we part, and must never 
meet again,' ought to come from me ; and they 
shall come, he may rely on it ! Still, for all that 
necessity and duty require, and for all the 
hatred with which he at times inspires me, the 
thought that I must do this, tears the heart 
from my bosom ! Will you, Ellen, tell him 
what I have said, and spare me the misery of 
seeing the cold indifference with which he will 
receive my acquiescence in the fate of being 
nothing to him for the remainder of my 
days ?" 

The thought of what she must say, and what 
she must listen to in such a conversation with 
her husband, made Ellen quiver; but she re- 
flected that it was her duty to strengthen her 
cousin's weakness ; and she accepted the oflice, 
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struggling to conceal the repugnance with 
which she undertook it. 

Mrs. Mowbray now lay back in silence. 
The fury to which she had given way, the 
struggles she had undergone, and the effort she 
had made to express her penitence, had wearied 
out both mind and body. When she spoke 
again, it was to lament, in broken words, the 
misery of being forced, not only to part from 
her child, but to resign all care, all power over 
it Yet she had a plan, she said, ofjeaving 
whatever was at her own disposal to her cousin, 
in order that it might become the portion* of 
her offspring, should it live. 

" For I cannot endure,^' continued she, " that 
it should depend for every thing on one whose 
name it is not to bear. It must, if I survive ; 
but my death would have the advantage of 
putting an end to that — as well as other obliga- 
tions I and mine are compelled to receive." 

But Ellen represented to her that such a be- 
quest, though sure to be fulfilled by Everard, 
whether it were drawn up in legal form or not, 
would and must under the circumstances excite 
suspicion ; and she succeeded in dissuading her 
firom the project, endeavouring at the same time 
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to comfort her by the solemn assurances tha 
she would in any event do her utmost for thi 
well-being and protection of the child. 

" Though," added she, " I feel that this is i 
needless promise ; for I know I shall never havi 
to urge any thing with regard to that duty." 

Gertrude made no reply ; but the cousins sa 
long together, speaking little, yet disinclined U 
part ; and when at last they separated for th( 
night, each was conscious, even in the mids 
of sorrow, of a certain lightening of hei 
griefs. 

The days of Stapylton's absence passed mourn- 
fully indeed, (it could not he otherwise,) bul 
without any of the misunderstandings which had 
hitherto helped to embitter everything. Thai 
this subdued state of feeling could be permanent 
in Gertrude was not to be looked for. The 
violence of self-reproach, the remorse which 
humbled her for the time, were not likely (in one, 
who, albeit she liad reached her twenty-sixth 
year, was practically a child, and a spoilt child,) to 
bring about a change calculated to stand the test 
of future temptations. Yet she had made a move 
in the right path, and Ellen was thankful for it ; 
though she fortunately knew her cousin too well 
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not to expect fresh trials both for her and for 
h^-self. 

When Stapylton returned from his expedition 
to Toulon, it was evident to Ellen, who saw him 
alone immediately on his arrival, that he was in 
a far more cheerful mood than when he departed ; 
and this, added to the kindness of his manner to 
herself, emboldened her not to delay the com- 
munication she so much dreaded making ; that, 
namely, of Gertrude's message. 

He listened to all she had to say, with a sort 
of stern gravity, which rendered it very difficult 
for her to proceed. When she had made an 
end, however, his brow cleared a little; and 
though the few words he said were not very 
explicit, they enabled her to perceive that this 
announcement afforded him a certain relief. 
He nevertheless found his way soon after to 
Gertrude's apartment, and remained there long 
enough for his wife to ask herself " whether the 
message she had been implored to give, were not 
perhaps being unsaid and repudiated after all ?" 
She was soon convinced, that her fears were for 
the present, at least, groundless; and Gertrude's 
general demeanour continued to denote real 
and heart -felt thankfulness towards her cousin, 
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though Stapylton's actual presence with them 
did not fail to produce a good deal of occasional 
irritation, and several relapses into waywardness. 
But time was fast bringing on the event they 
had all done and suffered so much to conceal 
from the world ; and its near approach seemed 
to change Gertrude's disposition to fretfiilness 
and complaint into a species of settled melan- 
choly. Ellen's task of endeavouring to divert 
her from this mood proved however of short 
duration ; for the period to which she had so 
anxiously looked forward was now fully come, 
and not long after Stapylton's return, Mrs. 
Mowbray was safely delivered of a daughter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ralph Stapylton was very little given to 
forebodings of evil, or nervous apprehensions of 
any kind ; and had never yet doubted but '^ all 
would go right" with Gertrude. Yet at the 
last moment, he was overcome with alarm and 
disquiet which he could neither banish nor 
conceal, and which perhaps affected him the 
more from coming suddenly upon him. His 
relief, therefore, at knowing that all was well 
over, was proportionate ; but he had always 
looked forward with dread to the present crisis, 
as that which must try his wife's feelings and 
mental endurance more than any thing she 
had yet undergone ; and to a certain extent he 
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was right, for even if she had been of a less 
tender and sensitive nature than she was, it 
could not have been otherwise. 

There was, however, a counterbalancing 
influence, on which he had not reckoned. Ellen 
belonged to that portion of woman kind to 
whom an infant, no matter whose, is so attractive 
and interesting a being in itself and all which 
relates to it, that the absorbing feeling it creates 
can swallow up most other considerations. Ab- 
solutely swallowed up, those considerations 
could not be ; but they were so far overcome 
by the strong bias of Ellen's nature, that much 
which would have otherwise called forth, at 
least, a painful pity, tinctured with disgust 
and resentment, was to her a source only of 
most tender compassion, enabling her to look 
on her husband's and cousin's child with deep 
sorrow indeed, and melancholy emotion, but 
without a trace of bitterness, or a single 
feeling she was required to repress or conceal. 

This being the case, her part, such as it 
was, could at least be played without art or 
eflfort; and as, moreover, the strong though 
temporary anxiety at first, and the necessity 
for ordering and arranging a thousand details 
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afterwards, occupied her perpetually for the first 
two or three days, she had scarcely time to give 
way to her emotions, far less to examine them* 

Gertrude lay powerless and exhausted, ^ving 
little other token of being aware of what passed 
around her, than that of laying her hand on 
hertjousin's when ever she came to her bed- 
side; while Stapyton seemed, by something 
in his manner, perceptible to his wife though 
indescribable, struggling to indicate to her the 
gratitude which his stem reserved nature 
would not permit him to speak in words. 

One morning that he had sought her in vain 
in their own division of the establishment, he 
found her in the room adjoining Mrs. Mowbray's, 
gazing intently on the baby with eyes expressive 
of interest and tenderness unspeakable. She 
did not notice his entrance, but started on 
hearing him exclaim in a peculiar tone. 

" You are a wonderful little woman, Ellen !" 

"Am I?" said she, with great simplicity, 
adding, however, the moment after with a slight 
blush, " I understand you ; but besides it's 
being so helpless and innocent, this poor little 
thing is my cousin, and it struck me just now 
she was like my mother." 

K 2 
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She took the child in her arms, and looked 
i^ain on its unformed features, while Stapylton 
observed, " that even if he had ever s^en her 
mother, he could never help her to trace a like- 
ness in anything so young." 

"I dare say not,*' replied his wife, "men 
seldom can ; but," continued she, in a low 
melancholy voice, as if speaking to herself or to 
the infant, " if it were possible that my child 
CQuld have come into the world as now, how 
gladly I would have called this little creature a 
twin with my own, and then she would have a 
name and a home like the rest." 
' " My dear Ellen," exclaimed her husband, in 
a hoarse hurried voice, as he turned his head 
away, " what you are saying, is kind-hearted- 
ness run mad 1" 

" I know it is nonsense," replied she, " be- 
cause it is impossible, and it was foolish to 
say it." 

As she spoke, she returned the b^by to its 
nurse^ a French peasant to whose care it was to 
be eventually consigned, but who had been per- 
suaded to leave her cottage for a certain time, 
and who, as may be supposed, understood not 
one word of what had been passing. 
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" You were lopking for me," said Ellen to 
Stapylton, " am I wanted for anything ? Is 
there anything you would like me to do ?" 

^' I should like you to come out with me ; 
you have been shut up these three days without 
giving yourself a breath of air. It's a lovely 
morning, and I am not going to drag you one 
of those weary walks you let yourself be knocked 
up with in the winter, so put on your bonnet 
and come." 

She obeyed, and though little disposed at 
first for any exertion, soon felt revived by the 
mild fresh breezes of a delightful day in the 
most delightful season of the south of Europe. 
Her husband was silent for a long time; till 
stopping in their walk, he looked around him 
and said : " This is far from a pretty country ; 
but the weather is so fine, the sky so clear, and 
what there is of grass and trees so fresh, that it 
cannot just now be called ugly. I suppose the 
temperature in England is very different at pre- 
sent ; I wonder how Woodthorpe is looking ? 
We may begin to calculate a little when we 
shall be there ; may not we ?" 

"I hope so," replied his wife; "but we 
cannot tell — we might be delayed; and it is 
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better not to expect to be at home so soon as 
by actual possibility we might." 

Stapylton looked somewhat disappointed by 
h^ answer, but said nothing, and led her on to 
the top of the slight ascent which was to be the 
boundary of their walk. He cast hi$ eyes wist- 
fully in the direction of the Avignon road, but 
uttered no word till they had turned homewards, 
when he said abruptly, " I suppose, Ellen, that 
for a change you would like this next of your*s 
to be a girl ?'* 

" Yes,*' answered she ; but quickly contradict- 
ing herself, she added, " no — I meant no. It is 
useless forming wishes about those things ; some 
people say it is even wrong. But I think it 
better it should be a boy." 

"What," said Stapylton, "you think the 
weaker vessels have the worst time of it in this 
world? You will not answer; well, perhaps 
they have in some senses ; though I don't know 
if we are not the worst off in others. But as 
concerns your girl, if girl it be, you know the 
same fate seldom pursues two generations ; so 
that she would be hardly likely to fall 
into the hands of such another rascal as her 
father." 
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** A man who feels his faults, and is made un- 
happy by them, is not a rascal*" 

" Glad you think so, Ellen," rejoined he bit- 
terly. *' Yet," added he, looking steadfastly at 
her, " you do me justice — only justice ; but that 
is more than I had a right to expect." 

He ihen began to talk anew about Wood- 
thorpe, the improvements there, her fkiwer-gar- 
den, &c., and by the time he had dilated awhile 
on them, they were at the door of their house, 
into which Stapylton did not accompany her, as 
he was going on a long ride, which woidd keep 
him out till dinner time. 

Gertrude's recovery was quicker than her 
cousin had ventured to hope. Her strangely 
versatile nature seemed advantageous to her on 
the present occasion ; for being now able to look 
forward to a day — an hour — when she could re- 
appear before the world in her own character, 
without disguise or precaution, the real and 
acute sorrow to which she not unfrequently gave 
way, was singularly counterbalanced by her 
eagerness at other times to do — and make others 
do — all that could best contribute to accomplish 
the end for which so much had been endured. So 
that Ellen after seeing her weep ov^ her infant 
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with a passionate grief, which rent her own heart 
to witness, was not a little surprised at her re- 
questing to be propped up with cushions in order 
to pen a livdy letter to her sister-in-law, Lady 
Derwent ; and yet more astonished when on the 
following day she begged her to have the 
kindness to write to her mantua-maker in Paris, 
desiring her "to make a certain number of 
morning and evening dresses according to her 
usual pattern, to be in readiness on her arrival 
in Paris/' 

"For," said Gertrude, "neither Mary Der- 
went, nor any of the Mowbrays would know 
what to make of me, if I went to Paris without 
bringing home any new gowns." 

It was a singular circumstance, and one which 
struck Ellen with fresh wonder as each new in- 
stance of it occurred, that although Gertrude 
always spoke as if she " should not survive," 
her parting from her child, or from Stapylton, 
she invariably acted in the manner best calcu- 
lated for the preserving of her reputation, and for 
the keeping up of those friendships which would 
be advantageous to her in the matter of her re- 
suming that " heartless existence," which she 
professed to loathe. She was for ever calculating 
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when she might do this, try that, attempt the 
other thing, and (though there might be some- 
thing of the restlessness of desperation in this 
feeling) she was obviously impatient to quit St. 
Elphfege. 

Stapylton observed one day at breakfast to 
his wife, that they must now be thinking in 
earnest of their departure, and inquired of her 
whether a day he named would be too early for 
Gertrude to move. To Ellen it appeared so 
frightfully speedy, so rash, so inconsiderate, that 
she answered with something more of sharpness 
than her husband had ever experienced from 
her, " that she wondered he could think of any- 
thing so dangerous. To travel within so short 
a period was unheard of!" Stapylton, rather 
taken aback by her decided manner, replied, 
" that he supposed she knew best," and pressed 
the subject no farther. But about an hour after, 
as she was going to visit her cousin, she met 
him in the passage, coming from Mrs. Mowbray's 
apartment. 

" Ellen," said he, with a smile he could not 
repress, ** you are wanted in here — wanted for a 
consultation. You thought me a monster, I 
know, for proposing the day I did ; what do you 
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think of the party chiefly concerned proposing 
an earlier one ?" 

"You are not in earnest; or she must be 
mad!" 

" I am perfectly in earnest," replied he ; 
" and be she mad or not, she is far less so than 
1 have often seen her. But after the reproof L got 
at breakfast, I would not settle anything without 
speaking to you ; so, come in, and pronounce 
your opinion. Only, if you can in conscience, 
do give it a little more latitude ; for to lose time 
through a mere traditional prejudice would be 
for no one's interest." 

As might be imagined, Mrs. Stapylton'a 
scruples were soon so far borne down by the 
eagerness of both her companions, that all she 
could obtain was a sort of compromise which 
still left the day of departure early enough to fill 
her with extreme anxiety, lest, by hastening 
their journey too much, they might ultimately 
retard their arrival at home. On very slow 
travelling she insisted, as much as it was in her 
nature to insist, and was listened to by Stapylton 
as much as could be expected ; while Gertrude 
kept repeating " that she felt quite well," " as 
well as she had been," &c. 
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It had been well known for some little time 
that Sophie and Antonio, whether moved by 
the regard which idleness and propinquity are 
apt to create, or by the knowledge which each 
possessed that the services of the other would 
be most handsomely requited by Mr. Stapylton, 
or by a mixture of both motives, were about to 
unite themselves in marriage. And, as there 
appeared at the moment a good opening for the 
pair to be established as owners of a caf^vn 
Avignon, it seemed that the opportunity of en- 
suring Antonio's continuance abroad (according 
to the plan originally suggested by Falkner) 
was not to be neglected ; and his views were 
therefore encouraged, and liberally aided. 

Neither Sophie, to whom everything had 
been of necessity confided, nor Antonio, who, by 
an almost equal necessity, had discovered every- 
thing, had ever failed in the smallest point of 
discretion. It is not improbable that they found 
a safety-valve for their natural communicative- 
ness in their private colloquies together ; but 
neither Agathe, nor Louise, the other servant, 
ever gleaned either from them, or from their 
own observations, any suspicion of the real state 
of things. Nevertheless, it was preferable, in 
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Stapylton's opinion, to dismiss both Antonio 
and Sophie at Avignon ; and thus, by arriving 
in Paris without a single witness of their daily 
life at St. Elphfege, cut off for ever all possi- 
bility of their proceedings being tracked out. 

He declared himself willing to perform all 
the offices of a courier for the two ladies, if 
they, on their part, were able to dispense with 
the services of a maid. Mrs. Mowbray pro- 
nounced herself quite strong enough ; and Ellen, 
who saw in a moment the advantages of the 
scheme, " was ready," she said, " to do every- 
thing both for herself and for Gertrude." So 
that, this point being once settled, nothing was 
now left to be done but to make arrangements 
and preparations for the journey. No sooner, 
however, was everything fixed and determined 

on, than Gertrude was seized by a sudden 

* 

(though not unnatural) revulsion of feeling, 
which made it appear to her as if her last hours 
at St. Elphfege were the last of her life that she 
could endure ; and nothing but her perception 
of how completely unshared this sentiment was 
by Stapylton, prevented her from declaring that 
she had miscalculated her strength, and must be 
given some delay. 
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Ellen, with rare disinterestedness, begged her 
to do so, if she felt unequal to the exertiou ; 
but she answered moodily, " that she was as 
equal to it as she should ever be," and things 
remained as they were. Then came her parting 
from her child, for the painful scenes that 
attended which, Stapylton blamed his wife, 
" who ought," he^ said, " to have sent it to its 
nurse's cottage from the first, according to the 
customs of the country they were in, instead of 
keeping it awhile to cause a mere prolongation 
of misery." He was probably not wrong; 
but Ellen could not share his opinion, which, 
be it observed, he had never clearly expressed 
before, and answered weeping, " that she could 
only do as she would be done by." 

All was, however, got through, and got over, 
at the expense of great exhaustion to Gertrude, 
and wearing disquiet to her cousin ; the infant 
was consigned to the entii'e charge of the coun- 
trywoman who nursed it, and it was given out 
that Mrs. Mowbray had been persuaded by her 
relations to accompany them on from Avignon 
to Nice, perhaps to Genoa, or even to the Baths 
of Lucca; after which she would, on her way back 
to England, send for her child to convey it home 
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with her ; but Ellen thought at the last that 
their starting at the time fixed would be found 
impossible on account of the powerless state in 
which her cousin's agitation had left her. Yet it 
proved otherwise, and about the middle of the 
appointed day, they set out for Avignon in the 
same berline which had brought them to St. 
Elphege. 

On the following afternoon, they took leave of 
Antonio and Sophie ; many tears were shed by 
the latter at parting from her mistress and from 
Mrs. Stapylton, and she engaged to go fre- 
quently to St. Elphege to see Mrs. Mowbray's 
little daughter, as well as to write accounts of 
her health and appearance to Mrs. Stapylton, 
who was (through Sophie) to have the direction 
of all necessary arrangements for the support 
and well-being of the infant. 

From Avignon the travellers now proceeded 
up the Rhone to Lyons, and from thence by 
short and easy journeys to Paris, where they 
arrived in as good condition as could on the 
whole be expected ; for the journey had proved 
almost as trying to Ellen as to Gertrude, who, 
now adding the weakness of an invalid to the 
helpless and dependant habits of a thorough fine 
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lady, had been often inconsiderate in the services 
she required from her cousin; a circumstance 
which did not escape Stapylton, who in his 
capacity of courier, had ample opportunity to 
make the observation. It was already late in 
the evening when they reached Meurice's, where 
they were to spend three nights and two days 
to recruit themselves, and where apartments had 
already been engaged for them. They found 
these handsome and commodious; but Stapylton 
was a good deal surprised at seeing in the draw- 
ing-room two large packing-cases which formed 
no part of their luggage. 

" What's all this ?" cried he ; " here is some 
mistake !" 

"No, no," said Mrs. Mowbray, "it is all 
quite right; you need not give yourself any 
trouble about them. You don't mind them 
standing here, Ellen ?" and so saying she retired 
into her own room. 

" What the devil can she have in those boxes 
that fill up half the place ?" asked Stapylton of 
his wife. 

" They are things of her's.' 

" What things ? do you know ?' 

" Why — dresses — I believe." 
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It would be vain to describe Stapylton's look, 
he was too angry to laugh ; yet a sense of the 
ridiculous forced itself upon him, and when he 
had extracted from Ellen the circumstances — 
the how — and when of the articles being 
ordered, he exclaimed, "Well, this is better 
than I expected, I must say. I knew there 
was Balm in Gilead of some kind or another 
for most woes ; but I own that the notion of 
taking comfort home in the shape of bales of 
finery would never have occurred to me ! But 
1 am glad of it ! For, though such a mountain , 
of baggage makes up a pretty considerable 
weight, there are heavier things in this world, 
and the exchange is a good one." 

The next day, Stapylton was not much seen 
by either of his two companions ; for he went 
out soon after breakfast, and did not re-appear 

# 

till late in the afternoon, when he returned 
towards dinner-time, intending, however, to 
spend the evening afterwards with some Eng- 
lish acquaintance, and to give himself a treat of 
politics, and abuse of the French. He was 
somewhat vexed to find that Gertrude and 
Ellen, instead of passing the whole day in 
repose, had been out for the last two or three 
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hours, not merely driving for the sake of air 
and recreation, but hurrying from shop to shop 
without stop or stay. Nor was this all ; for he 
presently learnt that Gertrude had taken a box 
for that night at the Grand Opera, and that 
he was expected to conduct the two ladies 
thither ! 

" Have you both of you lost your senses ?" 
asked he in reply to this announcement. 

^'That is not the question at issue," said 
Gertrude in an off-hand manner. ^^ But if you 
have better employment for your evening, we 
can go by ourselves ; for from the number of 
acquaintances both English and French whom 
I saw this afternoon out, we shall not be at a 
loss to seek for some one to put us into 
the carriage." 

" I dare say not ;" replied Stapylton with a 
sarcastic smile ; " only, as I don't choose Ellen to 
go to a Paris playhouse without me, I shall go 
with you." 

"Just as you please," said Gertrude in a half- 
careless, half-disdainful tone ; " we shall be very 
happy to have your company ;" and she went 
into her own room, shutting her door after 
her. 
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" What does this mean, Ellen ?" inquired he, 
sharply. " You are no more fit for such frolics 
than she ; you look like a ghost already. Why 
didn't you tell her you wouldn't and couldn't, 
whatever she might ? For I suppose she 
was not prepared to walk off there absolutely 
alone ?" 

" 1 couldn't refuse her, Ralph. You know 
how glad I should have been. But it would 
be selfish when she attaches such importance 
as she does to showing herself to as many 
English people as she can, the very first oppor- 
tunity." 

" Nonsense ! as if a day sooner or later 
signified ; as if it did not signify far more that 
she should avoid what might lead to her being 
overdone — stopped and laid up here in Paris." 

" Yes, so I said ; but she thinks otherwise, 
and I must go in and dress her now." 

" Go and dress her !" cried he, scarcely res- 
training his anger. 

" Yes," began Ellen, " you know — " 

" Ay, I do know," repeated her husband, 
"and I suppose you must, but if I had con- 
ceived it possible, she could have abused the 
claims I was fool enough to give her, to the 
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pitch of having you at her beck and call in this 
fashion, I would have seen her hanged before 
I did what I've done, and she noight have got 
out of her scrape how she could." 

" I can't bear to hear you speak so, Ralph," 
said his wife ; and she hastened into her cousin's 
room, leavmg him in a more wrathful mood 
than he had been in since Mrs. Mowbray 
abused him in his wife's presence in Queen 
Street. There was, however, no help for it; 
he did not choose to assume the rigtt of for- 
bidding Gertrude to go, neither did he wish to 
come to a quarrel with her on such a score, and 
it followed that, hating and loathing it with all 
his might, he was doomed to take his wife and 
his mistress together to a public place ! 

The Paris season was, of course, long over, 
the London one being at its height ; but the 
town was as yet by no means deserted by its 
native inhabitants, and there were many English 
both sojourning there and passing through. 
Such being the case, and there being an attrac- 
tive performance at the Academic de Musique, 
several of Stapylton's, and many of Mrs. Mow- 
bray's acquaintance were in the theatre that 
night. 
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Mrs. Mowbray was in good earnest per- 
suaded that the earliest possible appearance in 
public was so much " her duty '* to herself and 
her relations, as to outweigh every objection ; 
and she was not, perhaps, fiiUy conscious of a 
feeling, which hindered her entirely disliking 
this duty. She was better pleased than she 
would have confessed to her companions or to 
herself, at being again in a crowd — at seeing 
herself again the object of attention — of admi- 
ration ; for, though she had risen in the middle 
of the day pale as marble, the excitement of 
dressing had given her so bright a colour as to 
set off the full lustre of her dark eyes, and to 
make her look for the moment (Stapylton in all 
his rage could not deny it) "as handsome as 
ever." 

They were, in fact, rather a remarkable 
party ; for Stapylton's great height and dignity 
of carriage were sure to attract attention wherever 
he was, and now increased the curiosity always 
excited by those whose appearance plainly points 
them out as foreigners. It did not, -meantime, 
improve his temper to perceive that the number 
of bold eyes turned towards their box, were as 
much directed to his wife as to Mrs. Mowbray. 
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It was true, as her husband had observed, " that 
Ellen looked like a ghost ;" but the transpai:ent 
whiteness of her skin, and the colour of her 
light brown hair, rendered her exterior as at- 
tractive to continental gazers as her cousin's, 
whose superiority in figure and brilliancy was 
yet so great, that in England few looked at the 
one by the side of the other. 

Stapylton's equanimity was destined to be 
tried still farther ; for, before the first act of the 
opera was over, they were joined by Le Vicomte 
de Marigny, a gentleman well known to Ger- 
trude, whom she introduced at once to her 
companions, and wdth whom she presentiy en- 
tered into a most lively conversation, which 
they had all to themselves ; for Ellen, wearied 
and worn out, was unable, and Stapylton un- 
willing, to take part in it. He was suffering 
fi'om that mixture of suppressed rage and secret 
shame, which, combined, produce the greatest 
irritability that man can feel. 

He thought hehad never seen a more impudent 
Frenchman than M. de Marigny, nor a more 
arrant flirt than Mrs. Mowbray. In their soli- 
tude, when her dark eyes were only turned on 
him, he had leisure to forget how busily they 
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were wont to glance at others when in company ; 
he had now ample time and opportunity to be 
reminded of it, and the sight fretted him past 
endurance; while she, piqued by his presence 
into an exaggerated show of vivacity, as weQ as 
somewhat gratified by M. de Marigny*s fiatteiy, 
worked herself up to a pitch of false spirits, 
which were a strain alike upon mind and 
body. 

'''', " I am sure CJertrude is in pain from ho* 
look," whispered Ellen to her husband soon after 
the fourth act had begun. 

" Vanity feels none," replied he coldly. 

But Mrs. Mowbray, conscious that she could 
not keep up the part she was playing, soon 
turned round to her cousin, and appearing to 
notice that she seemed much tired, observed to 
her visitor, sotto voce, "that she must not 
abuse her relations' complaisance, or make them 
stay longer on her account ;" after which she 
formally proposed, as if for Ellen's sake, that 
they should not wait for the end. The proposal 
needed no repetition, more especially as Stapylton 
had latterly begun to remark, that M. de 
Marigny, when not actually speaking to Mrs. 
Mowbray, occupied himself with staring quietly 
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tut perseveringly at the little piece of moulded 
alabaster opposite to him. 

They left the box therefore, M. de Marigny 
conducting Mrs. Mowbray to the carriage, while 
the Stapyltons followed close behind; but no 
sooner had they driven off, than Gertrude, over- 
come with fatigue, and with the efforts she had 
made to support her assumed gaiety, burst into 
a flood of tears, and sobbed on her cousin's 
shoulder till they reached the hotel, where Ellen 
had much ado to soothe and calm her, and sat 
long with her before she could venture to leave 
her alone. 

"I suppose she is better since you are 
come at last," was Stapylton's greeting to 
his wife, when, at a late, or rather at an 
early hour, she began taking off the green 
wreath her cousin had made her buy that after- 
noon. 

" Yes, she is better ; but it is a sad pity she 
is so rash." 

" Pity ! yes — but tell me now ; did she ex- 
pect to meet that Frenchman ? had she seen 
him before to-day ?" 

" Oh, no, indeed ; and though I thought her 
much mistaken, still I know she only made this 
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exertion out of a real persuasion of its necessity 
— ^its prudence at least/' 

^' Oh ! I undoistand aU that," answered he, 
impatiently, " and if that were her sole motive, 
one might make allowances ; but as she can be so 
devilish prudent now, the pity is she couldn't 
show more of that quality earlier." 

Having said this, he turned his head away 
from the light, and was presently asleep ; but it 
was long before his example could be followed 
by his wife, who was too tired to enjoy the rest 
now offered her, and too sensitive to reap entire 
satisfaction from her husband's mode of show- 
ing that he now, at all events, greatly preferred 
her to her cousin. It was not in human nature 
that she should do otherwise than rejoice at the 
decline and fall of her rival's influence ; but she 
recoiled from the hardness of disposition which 
enabled Stapylton to judge so severely of one 
who had been so lately dear to him ; and it 
pained her very soul to perceive that he now 
looked on his own share of what had passed, 
simply as a folly for which he had paid dearly, 
and for which he was grieved to have made her 
suffer. 

As regarded Gertrude herself, her inconsist- 
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encies puzzled her not a little ; for she was not 
yet fully aware of the amount of slavery to 
which the most rebellious and unbridled will 
submit with apparent patience, when their aims 
are connected with vanity, and " pride of place ;" 
and in spite of the soft pliancy of nature, which 
made her yield to, and even enter into the spirit 
of her cousin's plans, she could not help wonder- 
ing at the extraordinary powers of combination 
and reflection for a worldly purpose, exhibited 
by one whose feelings had lately seemed absorb- 
ed by far different objects, and who habitually 
denied having the power of guiding herself in 
cases where combination and reflection might, 
even in the absence of strong principle have 
served as a safe-guard. 

The next morning, Stapylton announced that 
he would take no one out that evening ; he had 
his own engagements, adding in his most peremp- 
tory tone, some advice respecting the duty of 
avoiding imprudence in the day-time. Gertrude 
therefore was per force obliged to remain quiet, 
and either from sheer good luck, or from the 
rest she thus obtained in spite of herself, the 
fatigues and exertions of the day before proved 
less hurtful to her than might have been expected. 

VOL. II. L 
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In the evening, Stapylton went to Tortoni's, 
whence he proceeded to the Thd&tre du Palais 
Royal ; while Mrs. Mowbray and Ellen, mean- 
time, received a visit from the Viscount de 
Marigny, who was luckily gone, before the lord 
(as he might be temporarily called) of the two 
ladies, had returned from seeing Ddjazet in one 
of her most edifying parts. About the middle of 
the following day, they quitted Paris for Boulogne, 
which they had reached by slow stages indeed, 
but as soon as they had calculated on, after a 
journey which was, (if possible) more unpleasant 
than that from Avignon to Paris. Gertrude's 
volimtary humiliation, and acknowledgement of 
her offences at St. Elphfege, had not been with- 
out its beneficial effect ; in so far at least that 
she thenceforth never recurred to that defensive 
and contemptuous manner towards her cousin, 
which was of all others the hardest to bear ; but 
her temper continued variable, and she was now 
too moodily unhappy, and too angry with Sta- 
pylton to be good-humoured with Ellen ; while 
he was so ill-pleased either with himself or his 
companions, as hardly to utter a word. His 
wife suspected (and perhaps she was not wrong) 
that he was looking forward with great uneasi- 
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ness to the farewell which unavoidably awaited 
him. The thought of it strangely agitated his 
mind ; but she knew it was necessary — necessary 
both in humanity and courtesy ; and she would 
have been grieved at her husband's being wanting 
in either. 

They were to cross on the morrow of their 
arrival at Boulogne ; and Stapylton went out in 
the evening to make inquiries about hours, rail- 
way trains on the English side, &c., leaving the 
two cousins in a melancholy tete-dr-tete. Ger- 
trude was miserable in mind, and unstrung in 
body, while Ellen, pitying her from the bottom 
of her heart, had little to say that was likely to 
console. There had been evidently no leave- 
taking as yet ; for her cousin expressed with 
bitter vehemence her wonder " whether that 
man would consider her worth saying good 
bye to !" 

" He might think it less painful for you as 
well as himself not to do so,*' observed Ellen. 

" Has he said that ?" asked Gertrude quickly. 

* No, it Would be very unlikely he should." 

" Then he does not tell you everything ?" 
inquired Gertrude, who, from the notion that 
Stapylton entirely despised — perhaps disliked 

L 2 
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his wife, had suddenly , passed to a most 
exaggerated impression of the confidence 
between them. 

" There are things I should be very sorry he 
told me," replied Ellen. 

" I see ;'^ said Gertrude ; " and he knows 
that ; and respects you — whatever he thinks of 
me — well, I have what I have worked for!" 
and she gave herself up anew to weeping and 
lamentations. 

The cousins had retired to their rooms before 
Stapylton returned ; but Ellen, who was not 
yet asleep, learned from him that for the better 
contrivance of their travelling on the other side 
of the water, it would, as he had just found, 
be expedient for them to cross at a very early 
hour next morning. Very inconveniently early 
it proved ; and it was with difficulty ; and only 
by dint of great hurry and exertion that the 
whole party, their baggage, and Mrs. Mowbray's 
packing-cases, were on board by starting time. 

It was happily accomplished however; yet Eiflen 
observed [that he^ husband's countenance was 
full of care ; and* augured from it that he was 
inwardly perturbed. 

Nor was she mistaken, he had, with an 
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infirmity of purpose he seldom exhibited, deferred 
the dreaded ordeal of leave-taking till the last ; 
and without intending to escape from it 
altogether, had never sufficiently looked it in 
the face to resolve on the time and place were 
he was to undergo it ; and now that chance had 
filled the last evening with necessary business, 
and the morning with hurry and confusion 
unspeakable — what was to be done ? when he 
considered where they were, and how situated, 
the fulfilling his intention, without risking the 
sacrifice of all he had toiled for, seemed almost 
impossible ; and he would have given worlds 
for it to be absolutely so. The abhorrence of 
a parting interview which he felt, was not 
solely grounded on its being awkward, \m- 
pleasant, painful — but in spite of the formal 
message sent him by Ellen's mouth at St. 
Elphfege, he thought Gertrude capable of 
rendering it much mo|*e than either awkward, 
unpleasant, or painfiil. 

He fancied, in short, that, let her deliberate 
intentions be what they might, they were always 
so much at the mercy of her impulses, and 
these last were so sudden and violent, that she 
was as likely as not, when excited by the pas- 
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sion-stirring recollections brought back by a 
farewell, to make some appeal — he knew not 
what — to his feelings. Nor was he even now 
so stoically insensible to the difficulty of resist- 
ing it, as not to feel a scarce acknowledged 
dread of being worked against his will to some 
deviation from the line of conduct he had pre- 
scribed himself. So that the nearer the time 
drew for their separation, the less he could bear 
to meet her sad and reproachful glances, and 
the more sensible he was how hard it would be 
to put on armour of proof against all that might 
be urged on him by one who, whatever she had 
done in Paris, now seemed, indeed, as ^f she 
must at once look her last on him, and on the 
light of day. 

" Would it not be better to leave the thing 
alone ?" he asked of himself, as he stood on the 
deck of the steamer. Yet his own soul revolted 
from the hardness of such conduct; and he 
knew, moreover, that with the woman he had 
to deal with, he might not, after all, save him- 
self from a violent outburst. 

He had brought none of these doubts to a 
solution, when he caught sight of an old ac- 
quaintance, a Mr. Lethbridge. In an instant 
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his plan was formed ; and he hastened across 
the ship with the view, not, indeed, of imparting 
to him his difficulties — but of making arrange- 
ments by his means for obviating the worst 
part of them. 

It was a beautiful morning : the sea blue, 
and smooth as glass, the vessel making its way 
with uncommon speed towards the white shores 
opposite, while the deck was crowded by a 
numerous assemblage, few of whom were at all 
incommoded by the motion of the boat. Ellen, 
notwithstanding the calm weather, was pros- 
trated by sea-sickness in the cabin below ; while 
Gertrude sat on the deck, sometimes looking 
moodily down upon the water, sometimes talk- 
ing gaily with some ladies, whom she knew 
slightly, and whom she had met and spoken to 
a few days back in Paris. Stapylton stood a 
long time talking earnestly to Mr. Lethbridge. 
He left him at last, and drew near to Mrs; 
Mowbray ; but did not speak till he was sure 
of being able to do so unheard by the surround- 
ing company. 

" Gertrude," said he at length, in a low, but 
perfectly distinct voice, " I have just settled with 
Lethbridge, who is here, that he should take 
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you and Ellen straight to town — straight to 
Queen Street, while I remain to get through 
custom-house business ; which, you know, may 
detain me a considerable time. When I have 
done it, I shall go up too — go to Mivart's, 
where Ellen must meet me. It follows, that I 
am come now to say those last words which 
must be so painful, but which I cannot bear to 
leave unspoken." 

Gertrude started; yet the influence of sur- 
rounding numbers was such, that she com- 
manded her emotion, of which she gave no 
other outward sign ; neither did she vouchsafe 
any reply. 

" You heard me, Gertrude ?" he again 
began ; '* am I to believe that you will not 
return a word that shall let me know we have 
parted in peace ?" 

"Parted in peace!" repeated she, but in a 
smothered tone. " Peace !" she said again. 
"As if I did not see through your manoeuvre 
for managing your parting from the woman you 
have cost most dear, from the mother of your 
child, in the coldest, the most constrained, the 
most heartless of manners !" 

" If in my soul I believe," answered he, " that 
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a parting so constrained as this, is nevertheless 
the least painful in truth — the least hurtful in 
every sense — for the woman who possesses 
great claims on me, is it the action of a heart- 
less man, to use what coolness he may own, in 

f 

order to obtain such ? But I must not expect 
my motives to receive justice, nor do I complain 
of their being mistaken ; and I will even confess 
at the risk of being called selfish, that I was 
well pleased so to part as to hope I might not 
again hear from your lips what my own heart 
tells me sufficiently of evil I cannot remedy — of 
grief I cannot console. If this be selfish, I am 
so ; for I would fain look back on the present 
hour as one of sorrow indeed, but not of anger 
and reproaches." 

" For the sorrow it is lik6 to cost you, I need 
not much disturb myself," said Gertrude, who 
was looking straight down upon the waves 
before her. " I suppose," proceeded she without 
moving, " that I ought to thank your pondescen- 
sion in pretending to say any farewell at all. 
But / have no half-and-half feelings ; and if I 
cannot speak out all that is in my heart at 
parting with you to whom I once thought I was 
every thing (as how can I here unless I would 

L 3 
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have myself chained up for a maniac ?) I have 
nothing to say — ^nothing but what Mrs. Mow- 
bray may say to Mr. Stapylton in every one's 
hearing at the end of their foreign tour, that she 
* wishes him a good journey to Woodthorpe, 
and pleasant fishing this summer.' " 

" I might answer in the same strain," said 
Stapylton, who stood beside her with folded arms, 
and a grave but tranquil countenance, " might 
return scorn for scorn, taunt for taunt ; but I am 
in no mood for entering the lists against you 
with such weapons. I am here only to say that 
I trust the day may yet come when you will 
believe (what I have told you before now) that 
I have my share of punishment for what can't 
be undone, were it but in the knowledge that 
others are worse punished — that I have done 
what man could do to lessen, to repair, as far as 
possible — what was brought on you through 
me, and that I now, aye, at this moment, seek 
and ever shall seek, to do what 'will most serve 
and benefit you and yours." 

" People have different ideas of benefit and 
service," observed Gertrude, without looking at 
him. 

" They have," said Stapylton, " and the same 
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persons have different ideas of them at different 
times. You may live to think I have done 
well for your's to-day ; though if it be as it 
seems, a consolation for you to believe me every 
thing you have sometimes called me, it is one 1 
do not grudge you, though I had rather our last 
words had been those of friends." 

Having said this, he waited awhile to see if 
she would turn her head or reply ; but as she re- 
mained with averted face, silent and immovable, 
he walked slowly away, nor did he again go near 
her till the stopping of the vessel on the English 
shore, necessitated every one's looking after and 
collecting his own party. He had justly calcu- 
lated the influence of a crowd of spectators upon 
Gertrude ; for he knew well that when neither 
principles nor prudence, nor consideration for 
others, could restrain the outbreak of her feelings 
and passion, the present fear of exposing herself 
to strangers, could always sway her ; and though 
what he had himself said was certainly no ex- 
aggeration of his emotions in the hour of parting, 
yet he had been at no small pains to avoid what- 
ever might have angered her beyond all bounds 
of decorum ; and as she had not publicly trans- 
gressed these, he thought himself lucky in 
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coming oif no worse than with reproaches of 
which he only bore the brunt. As the steam- 
boat entered the harbour, he went in search of 
his wife, and having explained to her his plan in 
nearly the same words as he had used to her 
cousin, as well as given her somewhat uncon- 
nectedly to understand, " that he had taken 
leave, as much as he was allowed," he brought 
her on deck, and leading her up to where Ger- 
trude was, formally requested Mr. Lethbridge, 
who was near at hand, to take charge of her, 
while he performed the office of Mrs. Mowbray's 
attendant squire, notwithstanding her total si- 
lence and disdainful glances. 

This silence he did not attempt to break; 
but when their landing was effected, and both 
the ladies were to be consigned to the protection 
of Mr. Lethbridge, Stapylton said to Gertrude, 
pressing her hand, "Friends on one side at 
least !" but she withdrew it as angrily as she 
dared in presence of strangers, and he turned 
away in haste, leaving her and Ellen to the care 
of his friend, who was soon after able to place 
both them and himself in the coup^ of a train 
which conveyed them to London with the usua 
speed, Mrs. Mowbray talking eagerly the whole 
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time to Mr. Lethbridge, while her cousin lay 
back in her seat, totally disabled for conver- 
sation or pretence of liveliness. 

Stapylton, meanwhile, got through his cus- 
tom-house business rather sooner than he had 
expected, and having despatched it, followed his 
companions to town by the next train that 
offered. On arriving at Mivart's, whither he 
went straight from the station, he was surprised 
not to find his wife there, and began to think 
she must have misunderstood the order of 
march he had prescribed to her. He waited 
and waited ; he put off the dinner hour ; but as 
she still did not make her appearance, and it was 
clearly no advisable course for him to risk con- 
fronting Mrs. Mowbray again by going himself 
to Queen Street, he devised a means of ascer- 
taining at least if she was there, by sending 
thither her cousin's baggage in a cab, under the 
charge of one of his own servants, who had met 
him according to order at the hotel, and who 
brought back the information that Mrs. Sta- 
pylton was at Mrs. Mowbray's, but nothing 
farther. Stapylton now dined by himself at a 
late hour ; and afterwards growing involuntarily 
anxious lest anything unforeseen should after all 
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have occurred, he walked restlessly up and 
down the room, going to the window every 
time a vehicle of any sort came near the hotel. 

The late sunset of the season had given place 
to twilight ; lights were brought into the apart- 
ment, and still no Ellen. " What could detain 
her? What should delay her, when she knew 
from the arrival of the baggage, that he was 
expecting her ?" 

.At last, however, there stopped at the door a 
carriage, a brougham, from which he saw first a 
man, then a woman get out ; but it was already 
so dark that he could not be sure if they were, 
as he fancied, his wife and Everard Mansell. 
He withdrew from the window, composing his 
countenance with a view to receiving the latter 
with a corresponding demeanour to his own. 
Then he thought he had been mistaken ; but a 
moment after he recognized his wife's voice, 
asking, " where Mr. Stapylton's rooms were ?" 

The door opened almost immediately ; and 
Ellen rushing in alone with the look of one 
who flies from instant danger, sank upon the 
sofa, panting and trembling so violently, that 
the fears he had been contending against were 
cqnfirmed, and he exclaimed eagerly, " For 
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God's sake, Ellen, tell me if anything has gone 
wrong ?" 

" No, no," she replied with difficulty ; " not 
the least ; there is no discovery ; nothing of the 
kind/' 

"Then," said Stapylton, " what made you 
rush in so like a hunted hare ? and what makes 
you sit quivering now ?" 

" I will tell you directly," whispered she. " But 
I believe," she added scarcely intelligibly, " I 
should have gone mad if I had staid there any 
longer !" 

" Then why did you stay ?" 

But to this question he received no answer ; 
for convulsive sobs shook her whole frame, and 
she wajs utterly unable to speak; except that 
between each nervous paroxysm, she stammered 
out, " Call no one, pray ; I shall be well directly." 
But she was not well directly ; for when the 
violence of her agitation at length subsided, it 
appeared to have carried away with it the ex- 
hausted powers of- life ; and she lay with closed 
eyes so chill and motionless, that her very 
breathing was for a time imperceptible. For 
one moment, a dread shot through Stapylton 
lest she who lay outstretched before him, might 
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not indeed be that which in her deadly paleness 
and look of utter insensibility, she almost seemed; 
lest the too faithful slave should have sunk at last 
under the task imposed on her, and his victim 
had perished a martyr to love and obedience. 

Such was the agony of this fear, that had it 
lasted only a few seconds longer, it would have 
appeared, to himself at least, full punishment for 
all his sins ; but the torture though sharp was 
short, for he soon perceived a slight heaving of 
her bosom, then a tinge of something like colour 
— speedily every token of returning life. As 
she at last opened her eyes, she saw his fixed on 
them with an intensity of affection and anxiety 
which she had never before seen so entirely 
replace the piercing glance which was their 
habitual expression. 

"How you have been revenging yourself!" 
said he under his breath. 

" Revenging myself ! — how ?" asked she in a 
whisper ; " did I frighten you, dear Ralph ? Oh 
how wrong I was not to command myself ! yet 
I tried indeed ; and now will you forgive me ?" 

" Forgive you !'^ cried he, kissing her lips and 
hands till some warmth was sensible in them. 
"You misuse your words in a strange way. 
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Ellen; but when you are able, tell me, since 
there has been no discovery, no difficulty, what 
kept you in that house all these hours? and 
while I think of it, was that Mansell with you 
just now ?" 

" Everard ? No — yes, it was though ; for I 
was glad to take him away from Gertrude. But 
you ask why I stayed ; it was on her account, 
I could not leave her. She was as much upset 
on arriving as 1 was here just now ; and then 
she wished me to be by when she first met 
Everard, who was luckily not in the house when 
we came. It passed off very well ; but I could 
not help trembling the whole time. And again 
after that she begged me not to leave her yet ; 
for she said no other creature felt for her ; so I 
could not refuse, though I had no power to 
comfort her, or to persuade her to sit still and 
silent as would have been better for her. It 
was all I could do to calm her a little so as to 
appear composedly at dinner ; and I offered my- 
self to stay, for fear of Everard's noticing her 
being absent and strange ; so I talked for her ; 
but it was verv dreadful : and 1 never — never 
was so relieved as when she had the brougham 
round at last to take me here. I made her 
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promise she would be in bed by the time her 
brother was back ; so she will not see him again 
till to-morrow, when I trust she will be rested 
and calmer." 

" She is inconsiderate — ungrateful," said 
Stapylton between his teeth. 

" No, no," replied Ellen, " she is not ungrate- 
ful j inconsiderate perhaps — for she is so mise- 
rable ; but I assure you she said over and over 
again to me the most grateful, affectionate things 
in the intervals of even what pained me most to 
hear." 

" That was abuse of me, I conclude, as you 
are silly enough to object to it," said Stapylton. 

Ellen did not immediately reply; but she 
shuddered anew at the furious invectives against 
her husband which she had just heard pouring 
from her cousin's lips ; and her ears rang afresh 
with the ruthless words in which Gertrude had 
called down evil on him and his ; wishing she 
might live to see him deprived like herself of all 
that makes life valuable ! 

After a considerable pause, however, she 
said " that Gertrude had been greatly hurt by 
his contriving the sort of farewell in public he 
had bid her in public on board the steamer." 
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" It was the only way I coiild have taken leave 
of her ; and for what I can see, the presence of 
a crowd was my only warrant for her not acting 
like a mad-woman." 

" I dare say you are right," observed Ellen, 
faintly, " but it is natural she should feel hurt. 
She has no command over herself, and while she 
talked, I felt as if my own senses were leaving 
me. How thankful T am to be here !" and so 
so saying she closed her eyes again, exhausted 
with the efforts of speaking. 

" She has half killed you, Ellen !" muttered 
he in a tone of smothered rage. " Talk of her 
gratitude 1 she may abuse me as much as she 
pleases, for what I care ; but that she should 
torment you — wear you out body and soul — vent 
her rage against me upon you, (for that's what 
it is in truth) that she should do these things," 
continued he, rising and walking up and down 
the room impatiently, " just proves that she is — 
what I might have known her to be from the 
first — the most selfish, uncontrolled, thankless 
woman in the three kingdoms !" 

^' Ralph, come here," said Ellen as strongly as 
she could, yet in a voice still so low that it only 
just reached him. He complied however ; and as 
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he placed himself beside her, she raised herself 
a little so as to lean her head on his shoulder, 
saying in an earnest, though scarce audible tone, 
" that she could not bear to hear him speak ill 
of one whom he had injured. For you know," 
proceeded she, " that but for you, she would 
not be what she is." 

" But for me ! not so sure." 

" You have no right," urged Ellen, " to sup- 
pose such things as you imply. It is you by 
whom she was wronged." 

" Wronged ! well — yes — I suppose I shouldn't 
say no ; but there are times when a man can't 
but speak plain ; I don't want to make myself 
out better than I am. I have been, and am bad 
enough ; more's the pity for your sake. But 
can you believe, Ellen, from w hat you know of 
me, (and you know more than most women do 
of their husbands), can you think that in all this 
I, and I only have been to blame ? you may 
complain if you like ; you have a right. But 
unless I am literally * the greatest villain un- 
changed,' how the devil do you suppose I 
* wronged ' her, as you call it, without her 
having as good a mind to mischief as myself?" 

" I believe you," replied she. " T should be 
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too wretched if I did not; and I know Ger- 
trude is light and unsteady. But when you 
think what heavy punishment a woman re. 
ceives for such faults, while a man has little or 
none, you should show some mercy to my 
poor cousin." 

" Who has been tormenting you from first to 
last. But what you say is true — the game is 
xmequal — the penalty bears no comparison. I 
will not repeat what has displeased you." 

" Thank you, Ralph " 

" But I shall ever say," continued he, " that 
be the general case what it wiQ, / have had 
punishment ; for if you think I liked standing by 
to see you on the rack for little less than half a 
year, you're mistaken, Ellen." 

" But my unhappiness is over now, and your 
punishment too," said she with a slight smile. 

" So you think my share ought to begin 
again do you ?" asked he. " Well, it very nearly 
did. She could not take a deeper revenge 
than—" 

" Oh, Ralph, no more of that, pray ! but in- 
deed she is to be pitied ; and it is partly her 
affection for me, which is greater at bottom than 
you think, that has made her say such wild 
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things to-day. She fancies I am to he made 
imhappy again — to he sacrificed — deserted !" 

" Do you think you are going to he deserted, 
Ellen?" said he, clasping her closely in his arms. 

" No, for I think you really love me now ; and, 
whether it is reaUy right or wrong, I am hap- 
pier this moment than I ever was in my life 
before !" 

" I should say it was right," he answered, 
" and heaven knows you have hought it dearly ! 
And now do you think you can travel to Wood- 
thorpe to-morrow ? I should he for keeping you 
here, if it were not that — come what may, we 
are hetter out of London as soon as possible." 

A vision of being detained at Mivart's for 
some time, Gertrude coming to see her cousin 
there, &c., &c., had flitted before him, and was 
indirectly shadowed forth in his words, which 
Ellen understood to imply some imperious 
necessity for speedy flight, and exclaimed, while 
starting to her feet, which could scarcely sustain 
her: 

" Oh then, let us go to-night ! I am quite 
able." 

" Are you ?" said he, placing her back on the 
sofa. " If you are to-morrow morning, it's all 
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that's wanted, and as much as I expect. But 
since you say you are happy, lie there a Kttle 
longer ; and by and bye don't put yourself off 
your sleep with thinking of seeing the boys 
to-morrow/' 

Whether this last injunction was strictly 
obeyed we cannot tell; but Ellen was next 
morning more refreshed by rest than could have 
been credited by any one who had witnessed 
what she had endured in Queen Street ; and she 
was greatly quieted in mind, before setting out 
for the country, by receiving a note from Ger- 
trude, calmly and rationally expressed, but 
begging forgiveness for the selfish wayward- 
ness of her conduct the previous night. 

The Stapyltons' journey home was prosperous. 
The air was soft, the sun shone brightly ; and 
Ellen found her little boys, who had left Burfield 
Lodge but the day before, improved in looks of 
health and beauty. It was late — almost evening 
* — when she arrived at Woodthorpe; but she 
feasted her eyes with gazing on the faces she 
had so long pined to look upon, and her ears 
with the glad sound of the merry voices wel- 
coming her, till twilight brought the children's 
hour of rest, and they resigned themselves im- 
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willingly to part from their mother till next 
morning. After they were gone, she remained 
standing alone with her husband on the steps 
leading from the drawing-room to the garden. 
A sigh of pleasure escaped her as she looked 
round on the peaceful landscape before her ; and 
he said, drawing her closer to him as he spoke : 
" So, I have you at last alive and well in your 
own house." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

To those who had not seen Woodthorpe 
House since the previous autumn, the lofty 
white building standing out against the bright 
summer sky, with its blooming conservatory, 
and broad stone balcony, up the supporting 
columns of which flowery creepers were already 
twming, appeared almost a work of enchant- 
ment. But great wealth, lavishly bestowed and 
tastefully directed, can sometimes bring about 
so wonderful an anticipation of the ordinary 
calculations of time and space, that the concep- 
tions which, under usual circumstances, would 
require years to assume the desired aspect, can 
be combined and embodied with a speed that 
seems magical. 

VOL. n. M 
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The house itself rose in graceful stateliness 
on a slope whose southern brow it crowned ; and 
the sacrifice of some trees, which formerly im- 
peded the prospect, had opened an extensive 
view over the neighbouring valley, which could 
now be discovered from the windows of the 
front rooms, and from the highest ridge of the 
terrace. The rest of the garden derived its chief 
attraction from the tasteful distribution of flow- 
ers and shrubs, and from the manner in which 
the fair structure it surrounded, seemed to min- 
gle with, and enhance the soft beauty of the 
scene. 

Within doors, the spacious elegance of the 
apartments matched the size and symmetry of 
the exterior, without any one of them giving 
the feeling of being too large or too splendid 
for the uses and pleasures of daily life; and 
though everything was new, the whole dwelling 
had already acquired such an air of comfort 
that it was difficult to believe it had not been 

« 

inhabited before. 

In the Park itself there could be no change ; 
it contained no great variety of hill and dale; 
and was only remarkable from the majestic 
growth of the trees which adorned it. But who- 
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ever trod that velvety turf on a summer's day, 
or paused under the shadow of oak, elm, or 
beech, which, either singly or in clumps, studded 
the green sward, could not choose but admire, 
while charmed into a lulling sense of repose. 

And of repose, Ellen tasted at length ! She 
was restored to her children and to her home ; 
released from the pangs of jealousy, and in these 
blessings she rejoiced deeply and thankfully. 
She would even after the first few days of 
tremulous delight, have been happy — ^perfectly 
happy, had it been in her nature to be so on 
purely selfish grounds ; but she could not efface 
from her mind the wretchedness of Gertrude, 
the utterly distxu*bed and bewildered state of 
feelings to which she knew she was a prey ; and 
it pierced her soul to think that for that hopeless 
wretchedness, for that bewilderment and em- 
bittering of her cousin's whole being, her hus- 
band had to answer. 

Stapylton on the other hand soon appeared to 
have left all care behind him. He was freed 
from a tormenting and wearisome existence ; 
he had brought Ellen back neither injured in 
body, nor soured in mind, by the trials to which 
he had exposed her; he delighted at finding 

M 2 
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himself again in bis own country, in his own 
house, in the midst of his own "improvements;" 
and more than all, he rejoiced in having one 
wife instead of two. 

The sight of Ellen's and Gertrude's misery 
at St. Elphfege had grieved him sincerely ; he 
had reproached himself deeply with having 
caused it ; and his resolution to refrain for the 
future from ought that might give his wife pain, 
was fixed and firm. But having, as he con- 
sidered, now restored one of the sufferers to hap- 
piness, and fulfilled his promise to the other in 
letter and in spirit, he had, so to speak, " done 
his duty by them and himself;" nor did he take 
the trouble to look back on the conduct for 
which he had been, in his own estimation, 
"punished enough," with any other feeling 
than that of vexation for his unpardonable 
imprudence. 

To this callousness, he was helped by his 
present belief in Gertrude's utter and absolute 
unworthiness ; a belief the more convenient, as 
it deprived her of all claims on his pity, provided 
she did but retain the position which afforded 
gratification to her vanity. He looked on her 
as a specimen of the worst type of women ; 
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that, namely, which, with strong and headlong 
passions, has no capability of affection properly 
so called ; and he was therefore of opinion that, 
though he had had the misfortune — the folly, 
to *^ride with her on her first stage to the 
devil,'* some one else would have been sure to 
do the business as effectually, had he been 
wiser ; and that it would be idle to waste re- 
morse or compassion upon one whose inclina- 
tions he supposed to have been thoroughly 
corrupted long before he met her at the Hip- 
pesleys. 

He had, for a time, over-rated her capacity 
and sensibility ; now he did her less than justice ; 
in which, be it observed, he only returned to 
his old view of her character, strengthened and 
embittered by the vexations she had caused 
him ; and in his present mood he made no 
allowance for her vanity and rash folly at one 
period (which he qualified as deliberate profli- 
gacy), nor for the pride and wounded feeling at 
another, the effects of which he stigmatised as 
proofs of " how little her sensibility ever stood 
in her way." He was not, however, without 
uneasiness as to the manner in which she would 
be received^by her connections, and by the world 
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at large. It was the touchstone which would 
prove the success or failure of his efforts to 
preserve her reputation, '{'his uneasiness was 
the only alloy to his present satisfaction ; and 
each letter that his wife received from her cousin 
caused him a momentary disquiet from the fear 
of its containing what he should consider '^ ill 
tidings." 

From Mrs. Mowbray's first communications 
little could be gathered, except that one or two 
members of the Mowbray family, whose reception 
of her would be * decisive,' happened not to be 
in town, though shortly expected. She did not 
by any means complain of having met with any 
slights ; but the whole tone and strain of her 
letters was of a nature to give Ellen extreme 
pain ; for they were fragmentary outpourings of 
an unresigned spirit, in which still ardent love 
and bitter hatred strove for the mastery ; abruptly 
mingled and chequered with the most frivolous 
details, the pettiest circumstances of social vanity 
and worldly gossip. Such as they were, how- 
ever, she thought it would be cruel to check 
what seemed to be the one present solace of so 
unhappy a being, for whom she now (in spite of 
jealous recollections) felt nothing but the deepest 
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pity ; she trusted that Gertrude would one day 
seek and find other and better consolation than 
either in rebellious complaints or intoxicating 
dissipation ; and in the meantime tried to soothe 
her by her ansv^ers, while she religiously en- 
deavoured to keep from the examination, perhaps 
from the disdainftil criticism, of her husband, 
those letters which laid bare her cousin's diseased 
and untamed soul. 

" Well, what does she say ?" asked he one 
morning at breakfast, while his wife was 
glancing her eye over a crossed letter of Mrs. 
Mowbray's. "Has she seen Lady Derwent 
yet? and all the other sisters and cousins of 
the late Augustus ? just tell me that." 

*^ I will as soon as I can," replied Ellen ; (to 
whom his naming of Gertrude's deceased 
husband confirmed his total indifference towards 
her,) " but I have not read it quite through yet. 
I dare say 1 shall find what you mean 
jdirectly." 

" Well make haste — for I ought to be speak- 
ing to Clarke already about that alteration of 
the stable entrance; or rather, give it me, 
and I shall make out at once." 

So saying, he stretched out his hand to lay 
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hold of it ; but EUen, unwilling he should read 
what was in fact a written epitome of all 
Gertrude's ravings on the day of her arrival 
in London, and considering it a breach of trust, 
as well as of charity, to shame her late rival in 
his sight, snatched up the letter, and said 
colouring highly, and with something of an 
indignant flush in her eyes, ^' it was not meant 
for you to see — could never have been. It is not 
like you, Ralph, to press for it." 

"I was only not aware," rejoined he con- 
temptuously, '^that such confidential effusions 
passed between you. You may believe I have 
little curiosity about her rhapsodies ; but I am 
desirous of knowing how they have received her, 
if she condescends to mention the one subject 
* which affords a rational excuse for her giving 
you the blue devils with her letters at the rate of 
three times a week !" 

" It is mentioned here at the end," answered 
she, and read aloud a passage which replied in 
the most satisfactory manner to Stapylton's 
inquiries. 

" That's all right," observed he, rising from 
the table, " she'll do now ;" and he was leaving 
the room, but catching sight of his wife's 
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troubled and tearful countenance, he turned 
back. 

"Ellen/' said he, "for a dear good little 
woman as you are, you are very ill to please 
sometimes ! No — ^you need not explain — I see 
exactly how it is. I am not to overstep the 
bounds of allegiance, duty, and so forth, which 
is all very fair. Yet, I am never to speak or 
think without sentimental compunction of your 
cousin, of whom you know — ^well I will not 
follow up what is disagreeable to you ; but I may 
say that you are led into mistakes by attributing 
your own amount of sensibility to persons most 
unlike you in disposition ; and I may add, sound 
how it will, that if you, such as you are, had 
been in her place at St. Elph^ge, I don't know 
if I could ever have got through the time there 
alive, but I do know that I should not make sure 
of * it's being all right with you ' the moment 
you were restored to your place in the centre of 
London gaities ! But she's different ;" and with 
these words he quitted the apartment. 

" She is different," repeated Ellen to herself as 
he disappeared, " but not in the degree he sup- 
poses. Oh no ! no woman forgets, as I see him 
forgetting Gertrude's very existence, except when 
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reminded of it by the sight of her hand- writing. I 
verily believe he is fonder of me now than he ever 
was in his life ; and yet I dare not rejoice in it, when 
I see how little he feels the wrong he has done !" 
She did, however, rejoice in spite of herself, as 
she felt that she was more and more his friend 
and companion, and was growing necessary to him 
in a way she had never been before. The stern 
reserve which had made her so miserable at St. 
Elphfege had melted away, and daily trifles were 
constantly showing her his gratitude for her 
services, and his happiness in her affection. It 
chanced one day, that a neighbour who was 
calling on them for the first time since their 
return, put the common question of " how they 
had liked their stay abroad ?" which Stapylton 
answered by unfolding a bead-roll of foreign 
grievances wound up by an assertion " that the 
main good of a continental tour was simply that 
it made* you enjoy England thoroughly when you 
came back !" 

" I almost wonder then, Stapylton," said the 
visitor, " that being such a John Bull as that 
comes to, you should ever have thought of going 
at all ; in winter especially ? what could make 
you think of it ?" 
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This speech (which was a home-thrust, little 
dreamt of by him who uttered it) warned Sta- 
pylton in time that it might be imprudent to say 
too much of his dislike to every thing he had 
seen and met with abroad ; but without a mo- 
ment's loss of self-possession, he replied. " That's 
a fair question ; and I have no better answer to 
give than that like many other people, I didn't 
know when I was well oflF. I got what I deserved ; 
but 1 shan't be caught so again.*' 

The thing passed off extremely well; but 
Ellen sat on tenter hooks during the remainder 
of the visit, while Mr. Langford, who was fond 
of what he dalled " acquiring information," dis- 
cussed the best modes of travelling in the South 
of France, inquired the name of their " excellent 
courier," &c. ; and the moment he was gone, 
she exclaimed : 

" How thankful I am he did not ask me 
such a startling question ! It took my breath 
away ; and I could hardly believe my eyes and 
ears when you answered so imconcernedly. I 
can't think how you could be so ready." 

" Perhaps," replied he, " I have had more 
practise than you ; but this time I had not far 
to go for an account of myself; the truth served 
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my turn. For/' added he, laying his hand 
her shoulder, '* I do know now when and where 
I am well off ; don't you think so ?" 

She made no answer in words ; but taking 
the hand which pressed her shoulder in both 
her's, kissed it warmly, while she thought in her 
heart that if she could but — forget — she should 
be the happiest creature breathing. 

It was probably fortunate that in spite of the 
seeming perfection with which house, garden 
and park had been altered and adorned, some 
things were still incomplete in Stapylton's eyes, 
and some others appeared to him capable of yet 
greater improvement. The occupation thus 
afforded him left no room in his mind for the 
wish of farther excitement; he was likely, so 
long as it lasted, to think himself " well off where 
he was ;" and as he appeared to be looking for- 
ward eagerly to superintending some extensive 
plantations when once the present improvements 
werp at an end, it might fairly be hoped that the 
centering of his interests and pleasures in his 
home might become habitual, and therefore 
permanent. 

By this time Ellen, began to receive fewer 
letters from Gertrude; and though she could 
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not share her husband^s opinion, " that Mrs. 
Mowbray was enjoying her balls and her rides 
in the Park as much as ever she did," she was 
glad her cousin was now able to abstain in a 
degree from the habitual lamentations over her- 
self, and diatribes against Stapylton, to the 
writing of which she had had recourse as an 
amends for the stretch she lived on, while acting 
a part with the world immediately around her. 
She was in fact becoming daily more interested 
in the society and amusements into which she 
had at first entered from the necessity of show- 
ing herself, and the wish to drown thought in the 
midst of crowds and bustle ; but even after she 
had in a great measure recovered her spirits, she 
could not, as may be easily believed, take up 
her pen to write to Ellen, without re-awakening 
every feeling that disturbed her soul ; so that the 
tone of her letters indicated but little approach 
to tranquillity at the very time that Stapylton 
was silently showing his wife with his finger 
those passages in the " Morning Post," which 
contained descriptions of the " Honourable Mrs. 
Mowbray's" court and fancy dresses. 

"Falkner meets her everywhere;" observed 
he ; " says she never looked better to his mind. 
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and never saw her more admired. By the way, 
he can't come down so soon as I wanted him ; 
but now that we may consider all really is safe 
and right about your cousin's aflFairs, I shall go 
to Ulscote at once and bring back Barbara after 
staying two days at my uncle's." 

'^I am so glad we shall have her at first 
without Robert Falkner !" cried Ellen. "I 
don't feel half equal to seeing him yet. It is 
so very painful to be aware he knows what he 
does." 

" At first it must be," said Stapylton ; " but 
that sort of thing must be got over with a friend 
like Robert Falkner ; and a most kind friend he 
has shown himself. If it had not been for him, 
we never could have carried things through hs 
we have ; and then, here at home, he has done 
more business for me than I ever could have 
asked any man to undertake. No — he has his 
faults ! but if there is a man I am indebted to 
in this world, it is Robert Falkner !" 

The bare sound of Falkner's name always 
made Ellen shrink ; for the hateful thought of 
his revelations, which sometimes slumbered, 
sometimes seemed, as it were, obscured by 
more recent events, rose again into life at the 
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mention of him ; and to hear his praises from 
her husband's lip, was ahnost more than she 
could endure. There was, however, nothing 
for it but patience, and — silence. 

When Stapylton retmned with Barbara, he 
was, if possible, in better spirits — in more un- 
ruffled good-humour than on his first arrival at 
home ; and the 'more so, as he was able to per- 
suade himself that his sister's serenity and 
cheerfulness, her free, open demeanour, and her 
apparent pleasure in his company were so many 
proofs of her having ^ven up her engagement 
with Mansell, concerning which, however, he 
stuck to his original intention of asking no ques- 
tions and showing no curiosity ; enjoying his 
sister's presence, as he did everything else at 
this time, with the zest of a sailor come off a 
long voyage — with the intense delight of one 
who has been long debarred from the taste and 
possession of all that renders existence desirable. 
But he could not entirely refrain from express- 
ing his satisfactory convictions to his wife. She 
did not share his impressions ; urging in reply, 
that Barbara had said nothing to her by which 
she coiild gather that she had changed her 
mind ; and that^ in her opinion, his sister's 
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cheerful ease was the result, not of haying re- 
nounced her engagement, but of being more 
than ever determined to abide by it. 

" That is all very well," answered he, with 
the obstinacy of a man who is resolved to 
believe only what he likes, " but by your own 
account she has not said to you ' the engage- 
ment goes on,' though she has not positively 
said Mt is off ' either. My persuasion is (and 
my uncle thinks as I do) that though she may 
be (foolishly enough) ashamed to show you how 
she has pulled her own romance to pieces, she 
feels all the better for it, and is glad not to dis- 
cuss the matter at all." 

" I shall be much surprised, Ralph, if that 
prove the case." 

" Why so ? Will she, think you, be the first 
girl who has herself broken off an engagement 
she thought she must enter into or die ?" 

"No, but independently of Barbara's not being 
exactly like every other girl — I must think — not- 
withstanding your prejudice against him — that 
Everard's being what he is — so estimable — so 
right-minded — can't but render the attachment 
he inspires, stronger than a mere ordinary young 
lady's fancy." 
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" Nonsense, Ellen ! girls don't fall in love 
with men because they're estimable ; or stick to 
them any the more for it either ! as you might 
know by this time, and as to Mansell's being 
such a paragon of perfection — I know that a 
dozen years back before I went to India, when 
he and I were in Ireland staying at Lord 
Queensborough's (he had not yet taken to law or 
black letter) he was just like aU the rest of us 
— no worse — I don't say — but not one bit 
better, I can tell you." 

" May be so," returned his wife, " but he has 
at least the merit of having turned firmly and 
uncomplainingly from the life and the prospects 
of a rich man, to those of a poor one ; and I 
should think that since then, there were few 
whose general life was more blameless." 

" May be so — I repeat your words," answered 
Stapylton, with a scarce perceptible smile, " some 
men think it worth while to be very cautious," 
and he pursued the subject no further. But his 
wilful blindness respecting Barbara was vexa- 
tious ; especially as it plainly showed how 
violent would be his indignation against herself, 
when the time came for explaining that she had 
indeed seen Everard on that day of dread and 
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alarm at St. Elph&ge, and had only kept him 
from visiting them in the Grande Rue itself, 
by promising and granting a conversation, to 
which he would most likely ascribe the continu- 
ance of an engagement which was otherwise 
about " to die a natural death." 

This confession Ellen had resolved to defer 
till after Barbara's visit was over ; for, in spite of 
the great alteration in Stapylton's habitual de- 
meanour, in spite of the gratitude and affection 
he showed her, she could place so little depend- 
ance on his command of temper when suddenly 
irritated, that she would not risk exciting that 
irritation on Barbara's account, till she had left 
the house, and was sure not to return to it for 
some time. To one so timid as £llen, such a 
confession was necessarily an alarming prospect ; 
but the present moment was too happy for it to 
affect her much. Barbara herself made no allu- 
sion to her own affairs; this might, Ellen 
thought, be partly caused by the fear of farther 
embarrassing her by communications, the nature 
of which was displeasing to her husband ; but 
that (she fancied) could hardly be her only reason 
for abstaining from all conversation on the 
matter most interesting to herself; and having 
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once taken up the impression that there was an 
additional motive for this silence, she began to 
suspect (various little trifles tending to confirm 
the suspicion) that Barbara and Everard had 
now resorted to some private means of correspon- 
dence, the confidence thus established betwee^n 
them being the true ground of the easy serenity 
which so thoroughly deceived Stapylton. But 
on this point, her wish to remain in ignorance 
was so strong, that when her imagination had 
once fi-amed the above-mentioned solution, she 
would fain have expelled it from her mind, lest 
she should prove an accomplice even in thought 
to any underhand proceedings. Barbara and 
she, however, were too warmly attached, had too 
many recollections and interests in conamon, to 
feel either restraint or embarassment because, by 
tacit consent, one subject was avoided; and 
though Ellen, for obvious reasons, had less to re- 
coimtthan usual oh a return fi*om a foreign 
tour, Barbara possessed a store of events to 
relate ; having many details to give (most of 
them comical enough) respecting the discovery 
of Charles and Adfele's engagement, and the 
gradual softening of General Thorold's heart ; 
all which resulted in the fact, that their wedding 
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was to take place at Qlscote in two or three 
months' time, for to her own parents Ad^le was 
to return no more. 

If Ellen had been making unintentional dis- 
coveries respecting her sister-in-law, Barbara on 
her part was effectually puzzled by the contrast 
between what she saw with her own eyes, and 
what she had heard before leaving Illscote. 

Charley Thorold (whom Everard Mansell no 
longer detested) had lately been in London, and 
had been there introduced by Mansell to Mrs. 
Mowbray ; he admired her extremely, rather more 
perhaps than Ad&le (now she was in full posses- 
sion of all her rights and claims) would have 
approved of. But situated as they were, it was 
natural they should feel intimate, and converse 
like old friends in half an hour ; so that before 
that half hour was over, Mrs. Mowbray dis- 
covered that Charles Thorold had no liking for 
his cousin Ralph, and lent a most willing ear to 
any anecdotes which represented him in a dis- 
agreeable light. It followed, therefore, that the 
desire of pleasing and amusing, combined with 
the delight of heartily abusing the man who 
now scorned her, brought out endless stories in 
which Ralph Stapylton's despotic caprices, and 
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Ellen's meek submission to them, appeared in 
strong relief; while his impatience of continental 
inconveniences, and his ill-concealed horror of all 
foreigners, were dwelt on with much comic effect. 
These stories were probably somewhat exag- 
gerated at first ; and they certainly lost nothing 
by the way when retailed by Charles Thorold to 
Barbara on his return to Illscote ; but there was 
so much of evident truth in them, they were so 
eminently characteristic, that she could not with- 
hold her belief, and she afflicted herself sincerely 
at the thought of witnessing at Woodthorpe the 
increase of her brother's faults. 

These painful impressions were half dispelled 
when he came to fetch her. She thought she 
had never seen him look so handsome or so 
good-humoured ; he abused the foreigners un- 
mercifully, it is true, and seemed to have had no 
enjoyment abroad ; but this was the only thing 
which agreed with Gertrude's account of him. 
On arriving at Woodthorpe, she was more and 
more surprised; Ralph had never appeared to 
her so amiable, so considerate ; he seemed at 
length to know his wife's value, to consult her 
inclinations as he had never done before, and to 
find his happiness in his home. That Gertrude's 
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tales were entirely fictitious, however, she did not 
suspect ; for many things led her to believe that 
the stay on the continent had been productive 
of nothing but vexation ; and in spite of Ralph's 
good looks by the time he got to lUscote, 
Barbara heard from Mrs. Harding (the clergy- 
man's wife) " that she had been quite distressed 
to see how pinched and sallow poor Mr. Stapylton 
looked the first Simday he returned ; she sup- 
posed the foreign living had disagreed with him; 
for he had " picked up wonderfully since." 

" I think Ralph is very much improved since 
last year ; don't you think so yourself, Ellen ?" 
said Barbara to her sister-in-law one morning ; 
" but how wretched you look all of a sudden ! 
I did not mean to vex you. I verily believe 
what Ralph says must be true, that you have 
grown superstitious, and can't bear one to praise 
anything 1" 

" Did Ralph say I was superstitious ?" asked 
Ellen in a low hesitating voice, bending down 
her head, and turning half away while speaking, 
as if she wished to see better how to sort some 
wools which lay before her. 

" Yes ! don't you remember last night, when 
we were sitting on the balcony ? I had been 
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making Ralph laugh by telling him Mrs. Hard- 
ing's speech about his recovering his looks so 
soon on English food, and he said ^ it was true ; 
he had never felt better or happier in his life/ 
You started so, I thought you must be ill ; and 
then Ralph, who seemed put out for the first 
time since I have been here, said, * you had 
grown superstitious about people's saying they 
were well or happy.' And do you know, I shall 
begin to think so in good earnest, if you go on 
looking as you do now !" 

" I believe — I suppose — I was not well— ■ 
was fidgetty last night ; and that made me start 
— and made Ralph call me superstitious." 

" But this morning, you seemed quite 
frightened because I said I thought him ^im- 
proved.' " 

" Oh, no, I am not so silly," replied Ellen, 
endeavouring to laugh off her embarrassment. 

" Then you can bear to hear," continued 
Barbara with an arch smile, " that I too think 
Ralph seems happier than ever he was before ; 
and for the first time in his life delighted to be 
stationary." 

" If he but continue so," ejaculated Ellen. 

It was all she could say ; and she was inex- 
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pmsibly rdieved when somethif^ calkd her 
rister-in^aw oat ci the room. 

^ It must seem strange to her," murmured 
she to herself^ 'Mo see me less than p er fe c tly 
happy; but how can I be so? when he has 
nothing but his feelings to guide him, and they 
are so absorbed by whatever gratifies him at the 
moment, that be can, in spite of ermthing, 
already say, * he never was happier !' Yet I 
ought to command myself better— ought not to 
have shown before Barbara how those words 
jarred on me. I don't wonder he was displeased ; 
yet, even his displeasure — how different it is 
from what it used to be !" 

This conversation, or rather EDen's look and 
manner while it was passing, " did seem strange 
to Barbara." 

" There was some alteration in her sister-in- 
law ; what could be the cause ? or was it, after 
all, only her fancy ?" But no ; it could not be 
fancy ; for now, her attention being once drawn 
to it, she was struck again and again by a some- 
thing which was not as of old. Ellen appeared 
to have grown more sensitive about her hus- 
band, too — more fearful of any blame being 
imputed to him. 
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" How singular ! when the only alteration to 
be perceived in him was that he seemed always 
disposed to give her pleasure ; and that he paid 
her more attention than he had ever done before ! 
Could it be, that because she was more beloved, 
she was therefore less peaceful ?" 

The more Barbara pondered over these things, 
the more inexplicable they appeared ; till all at 
once the plain perception that the " Tour on the 
Continent " was an unpleasant subject, joined to 
Mrs. Mowbray's complaints of the " disagree- 
ables of travelling with Mr. Stapylton," (of the 
reverse picture of which, namely, " the disagree- 
ables of travelling with Mrs. Mowbray," she had 
as yet heard nothing from her most irritable 
brother,) together with the recollection of several 
very imprudent speeches reflecting on Stapylton, 
which Gertrude had made the preceding year, 
persuaded Barbara that she had found the clue 
to whatever was mysterious at Woodthorpe. 

She imagined, in short, that Gertrude, goaded 
by the irritations and vexations she was only too 
likely to experience when making one of a party 
which Stapylton "commanded," had not im- 
probably, when thoroughly out of temper, re- 
vealed to Ellen some positive infidelity of her 
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husband's ; that her officiousness in so doing 
had become known to Stapylton ; and that — 
though the whole must have ended in recon- 
ciliation and forgiveness, and appeared to hav£ 
produced a favourable impression on Stapylton's 
own conduct — the tour on which the discoveries 
were made, and the person who had occasioned 
them, were now held (by the master of the 
house, at least) in such utter detestation, that of 
the former he spoke as little as he could, and of 
the latter, never. 

This explanation, which was, to say the least, 
ingenious, had, at all events, the advantage of 
preventing any otRer suspicions from entering 
Barbara's head ; and though she would not for 
the world have pained Ellen by any attempt to 
" make sure," she became daily more convinced 
that this, or something like this, was at the 
bottom of everything. She assumed, in speak- 
ing to Ellen, " that she had been, no doubt, 
very kind in taking Gertrude with her ; but that 
it was easy to see that she and Ralph had made 
it out very badly." 

" Why yes," replied Ellen, delighted to hear 
her make the remark, "you know Gertrude 
has not much consideration." 
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"And my dear brother is used to a great 

deal !" observed Barbara, smiling. 

####### 

" Well, I am sure Ralph has a right to be 
happy now !" said his sister a few days after- 
wards, "for Robert Falkner is coming!" and 
Stapylton did indeed express warm satisfaction 
in announcing to his wife and Barbara that his 
cousin would be able " to take Woodthorpe in 
his way to the Corbets*; and might stay, 
perhaps, a week." 

Ellen nevertheless was surprised to trace a 
shade of something like embarrassment in her 
husband's manner, even through all his genuine 
pleasure at meeting after so long an absence 
with his only intimate friend. The truth was 
that Stapylton, though longing for the solace 
of his company, was exceedingly anxious to. 
" get over," the first hour or two of t^te-dr-tete 
vnth one so deep in his secrets, and yet so 
inclined by his nature to take a somewhat cynical 
view of the sojourn at St. Elphfege. 

This species of shyness did not escape Falkner, 
but he soon managed to dispel it, for he was 
careful to say nothing that could rub on tender 
points, and so completely followed the lead 

N 2 
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given him, when a summary view was taken of 
all that had occurred since they last met, that 
his friend found himself by next day talking to 
him, in a far more detailed and confidential 
fashion than he could have previously supposed 
possible, of all he had endured during his exist- 
ence in the south of France. Encouraged by 
this, Falkner repaid his patron's communications 
by relating sundry stories, some true, some false, 
some exaggerated, which he justly thought 
would be welcome at the present moment, as 
being all calculated to place Mrs. Mowbray either 
in a ridiculous or contemptible light ; and he was 
heard but too willingly, for, even as Stapylton 
felt himself reproved by the deep shade of sad- 
ness which overspread his wife's face at any light 
mention of her cousin, so he felt justified in his 
hardness and impenitence by every tale told him 
in support of his present impression of Gertrude's 
heartlessness and insensibility to everything save 
the triumphs of vanity, and the intoxication of 
pleasure. 

To the ladies, Falkner made himself as agree- 
able as it was in his power, and Barbara's pre- 
sence was of course a shield against the slightest 
allusion, however covert, to the mysteries of 
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which it grieved Ellen so much to know he 
was a confidant; nor was it difficult for his 
hostess to avoid being alone with him during 
her sister-in-law's remaining stay. 

General Thoroid had now joined the party at 
Woodthorpe, which he and Barbara were to 
leave the following day ; and all were strolling 
about the grounds except Ellen, who was sitting 
in a room opening on the lawn, distributing to 
her two little boys some flowers which a china 
vase before her was too full to contain. The 
children received their nosegays with delight; 
while their mother, as she held out the last 
flowers to each, and looked with calm smiles of 
happy sympathy on the two beaming faces raised 
up to her's, presented the very picture of tranquil 
felicity. So at least thought her husband, as he 
looked, unseen by her, into the library from the 
lawn whence he was returning ; he walked into 
the room, and said to his wife, while the boys 
ran off with their treasures, 

" I do think even you are happy now ! confess, 
Ellen !'* 

" Only too happy !" replied she, as if fearful of 
losing the bliss so lately restored to her. 

" I don't know what you mean by * too 
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happy/ " continued he seating himself beside her, 
and drawing her towards him ; " but I scarce^ 
think Mrs. Mowbray need go about pitying you, 
as I hear she does.'' 

'^ Robert Falkner told you that !" exclaimed 
she, hastily raising her head firom his shoulder, 
on which she had a moment leaned it. 

" And what if he did ?" asked Stapylton im- 
'patiently. 

" Only that — true or false — it is unkind, un- 
generous of him ; and I wish Ralph, that you 
would not listen — I wish — you would let him see 
that—'* 

She stopped as his brow clouded ; and he ob- 
served drily, that he had not thought the chance 
mention of such a trifle was to procure him a 
scene — a reproof. 

" I did not mean to give you either," said she 
timidly, " I am more sorry than I can express, if 
I appeared to take the opportunity of your 
looking and speaking so kindly, to reprove 
and vex you ! Nothmg was farther from my 
thoughts !" 

" Well, I believe you," replied he, relaxing 
from his sternness ; '^ but you are so prejudiced 
against Falkner !" 
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" What I said," continued she, " came out 
before I thought — and yet — " 

** It is your thought," interrupted he with a 
slightly, very slightly contemptuous smile. 

"My dear Ralph," cried she imploringly, 
" don't fancy I am wanting to blame or dictate ! 
but, it is not for my sake I speak, nor for her^s ; 
it is for your own, that I so wish you turned 
your ear from such talk." 

" I don't think you want to dictate," answered 
be, now appeased by the softness of her look 
and tone. " But, though I quite understand your 
feeling, and honour it in itself — still you don't 
comprehend — " but at that moment Barbai'a 
entered the room, and seeing her brother and 
his wife engaged in what appeared to her a 
private conference, was stepping back into the 
garden, when Stapylton rose and detained her, 
telling her as he made her take his place beside 
Ellen, " that they had * said all their say,' and 
that he must go and see what his unde would like 
to do that afternoon." 

Barbara made no inquiry as to what their 
" say" had been ; but when alone with her 
sister-in-law, began to speak of her journey 
next day, and her regret at leaving her ; for she 
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supposed that *^ between Charley's wedding 
firsty and her aunt's wish that she should stay 
with her some time longer, to * help her to keep 
up her spirits/ as she called it, and also to assist 
in entertaining the many guests expected at 
IQscote during the autumn, she could not 
rationally look forward to returning to Wood- 
thorpe till such time as,'' contined she, ^^ I shall 
come to be god-mother to my niece (for a niece 
I am determined it must be !) Ralph says he 
is so sorry to part with me — shall be so glad to 
have me back ! And I have been very happy 
in this short visit, dear EUen, so happy, that in 
spite of Aunt Thorold's kindness, and in spite 
of — some iremovable prejudices — I know I 
shall long all the time I am away to be here at 
home again!" 

Ellen was so delighted to perceive how 
thoroughly Barbara had overcome the kind 
of estrangement of feeling towards her 
brother which had been so evident the 
year before, that for the moment it half 
consoled her for the vexation of losing her 
company ; albeit the next morning she was only 
sensible of regret at seeing her depart, and of 
the blank left by her absence. 
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A party of friends, including a Mr. and Mrs. 
Dashwood were expected at Woodthorpe that 
afternoon ; but, as it was concluded that they 
would probably be late in making their appear- 
ance, the prospect of their coming did not deter 
Stapylton from setting out with Falkner on an 
expedition of their own, which would take up 
most of the day. Ellen nemained alone, there- 
fore ; and as she saw hdr husband and his friend 
ride off, she was involuntarily reminded of that 
day — it was now something more than a year 
since — when he had left her, not alone, but 
to entertain and to be entertained by — that 
friend! 

The day had been a fatal one to her ; it had 
altered her for life ! She looked back on it 
indeed as only the forerunner of keener sorrows ; 
but it was not the less true that on that day, 
the peaceful calm of her existence had departed. 
Yet, the agonies she had undergone were at an 
end ; the storm had been weathered, and she 
was again happy, though not as before ; the 
unruffled serenity with which she had once 
calmly worshipped the idol of her heart, was 
now disturbed ; and as she wandered slowly 
along the terraces, or rested on a shady seat 

N 3 
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admiring the gay flowers that bloomed in the 
sunshine, she even reproached herself for the 
excess of the troubled joy she felt in having at 
length won her husband's affections. To be 
truly happy, she must have forgotten the misery 
and desolation of her cousin — her childhood's 
companion ; to be truly happy she must have 
forgotten that her husband possessed an im- 
mortal soul ! 

" It would be unjust — most unjust," said she 
to herself " to think Ralph is indifferent to the 
past ! I could never believe that ! were it only 
from seeing the look that comes over his face 
when he hands me those letters of Sophie's with 
the Avignon post-mark ! Still, I cannot conceal 
from myself that he feels nothing as I should 
wish him to feel it ; and that though he regrets 
the evil he has done, and desires to repair it as 
far as he can, it is on any and every groimd 
rather than that of his conduct's having 
involved him in heavy guilt in the sight of 
God !" 

"T was so childish when I married," pro- 
ceeded she, mentally, " so little used to scruti- 
nize, or to connect together the feelings and 
actions of those around me, that I do not 
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recollect noticing then how completely Ralph^s 
views of right and wrong hung upon expediency, 
honour, prudence, and dignity — without an idea 
of any higher or firmer standard; and even 
afterwards when those things had begun to 
strike me in a degree, I was able to persuade 
myself that there was less opposition than out- 
wardly appeared between his feelings and mine ; 
and that what occasionally vexed me in his 
expressed opinions, proceeded simply from his 
applying other names than I should have given 
them, to things concerning which I was con- 
vinced we thought alike. It was, perhaps, for- 
tunate that I was so blinded ; had I seen what 
I now see, 1 should have been irresistibly im- 
pelled to attempt what would have been fruitless 
for one so young, so inexperienced, so devoid of 
all influence ! But now that I am older, now 
that he gives me his confidence, and allows me 
a claim on his gratitude—" 

She stopped short ; it was not the first time 
the thought had arisen " that she was bound to 
use that confidence, that claim on his gratitude, 
in order to do what would, indeed, have been 
formerly unavailing — to endeavour, namely, to 
lead him to a sense of his sins, and to an ac- 
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knowledgment of the necessity of seeking in 
repentance the only sure means of being enabled 
to carry out good resolutions." 

This thought, however, brought with it such 
overwhelming dread, that she had, as it were, 
sought to escape from it. Yet it recurred with 
increasing strength — it haunted her; and to- 
day she so much reproached herself for the 
cowardice with which she shrank from what her 
conscience showed her as a duty, that she, for 
the first time, set herself to consider in earnest 
the possibility of performing it. She Aod 
thought she could never have the courage ; but 
now she began to hope it might be given her ; 
and as she looked her project more steadily in 
the face, the manner of executing it gradually 
unfolded itself in her mind. 

It must not be yet ; he should not have 
cause to think her exacting, or to fancy her 
actuated by the desire of turning the services 
she had rendered him into means of acquiring 
power. She .would not make her venture till 
the near approach of her confinement should 
give a certain weight and solemnity to her 
words ; and she resolved also to defer till then 
the confession of the species of dissimulation she 
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had practised at St. Elph^ge respecting her cousin 
Everard. For it appeared to her that the irri- 
tated pride, which would chiefly stand in the 
way of her appeal, would be partially disarmed, 
if she first humbled herself before Stapylton, and 
asked forgiveness of a fault of her own. Whether 
some cowardice may not still have lurked, un- 
perceived by herself, under these reasons for 
delaying that which she felt called on to do, we 
will not examine ; but it must be admitted, that 
for a woman like Ellen to contemplate such an 
enterprise at all, required cbtisiderable resolution. 
When her mental struggle was at an end, and 
her decision was formed, it seemed to her as if 
her spirit was somewhat eased ; and she returned 
into the house more tranquil, though looking 
forward to the representations she had doomed 
herself to make, as to a fiery trial she could 
barely hope to endure for the sake of conscience, 
and the truest love. Yet she felt to a certain ex- 
tent encouraged in her purpose by the perception 
that such efforts as she had already made to 
breathe into her husband some feeling of the 
manner in which he ought to view his own 
conduct, had never given him permanent offence, 
notwithstanding the momentary irritation they 
produced. 



•• 
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The fact was, that although he had not 
been sorry, for iDstancey to have his conversa^ 
tion with his wife on the subject of Falkner's 
stories broken in upon the day before, and had 
been careful to afford no opening for its renewal, 
he was on the whole too happy, and too well 
pleased with her to retain any angry recollection 
of it. He settled in his mind that her only 
fault — if fault that were which sat so becomingly 
on her, was an overstrained " sentiment" on some 
subjects. It was, perhaps, part and parcel of the 
character which " suited him" every way so per- 
fectly. He should not attempt to convert her 
into being more of a woman of the world ; 
but it would never do to rule himself by her 
high-flown notions. He should just avoid in 
future repeating what he saw annoyed her; 
"though most women would enjoy the depre- 
ciation of a former rival." 

And on this plan, he was determined to act. 
For, in spite of the daily increasing attachment 
with which she inspired him, and in spite of his 
reposing more confidence in her than in any 
other being (except Robert Falkner,) he was 
firmly resolved not to give his wife the least 
opportunity for moving him to that change 
of views and feelings without which even his 
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love and fidelity to her could not suffice for 
her peace. 

The Dashwoods and other visitors arrived 
almost as soon as Stapylton and Falkner ; and 
Ellen was necessarily a good deal taken up by 
the duty of entertaining her guests ; but it soon 
struck her that now the check of Barbara's 
presence was removed, Falkner's countenance 
had very much Resumed that searching, investi- 
gating look, which had so puzzled and annoyed 
her when she saw him in her husband's lodgings 
in Jermyn Street. The perception of this, as well 
as the recollection of the strange disrespect with 
which he had on the same occasion alluded to 
the service she was about to render her cousin, 
and her conviction that no scruples would 
restrain him from again broaching the most 
painful topics, filled her with such a dread of 
being alone with him, that she avoided it by 
every means in her power, without, as she 
thought, openly showing that such was her 
intention. She saw presently, however, that 
it was visible to him; there was occasionally 
a look in his face which said plainly to her, 
" I know why you made that move." " I con- 
gratulate you on the success of that manoeuvre." 
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"You are a dever litde woman in your way, 
Mrs. Stapylton/' and her vexation was extreme 
at perceiving herself watched, and apparently 
seen through by an observer it was impossible 
absolutely to shun. But if she was surprised at 
his conduct while confined to looks, what was 
her amazement on the last evening of his stay, 
when, finding himself next her at a table where 
she and most of the company were engaged with 
a round game — ^he addressed her unceremo- 
niously, with a sort of whispered condolence, " on 
the ill success of her measures that night." 

She affected at first not to hear him, in the 
hope he would desist from attempting to force 
her into private conversation; but he seemed 
resolved to make some use of the present oppor- 
tunity, and said in a tone she only could hear, 
yet without bending towards her, or moving a 
muscle of his countenance. 

" You can't suppose I don't see you are re- 
solved never to be tete-a-tete with your humble 
servant ! Well," continued he, on noticing the 
air of displeased astonishment with which she 
looked up from her cards, " I am not angry with 
you ; I am not picking a quarrel ; only I like my 
friends to know that I understand them." 
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"Really, Mr. Falkner," replied she, "you 
make such disagreeable inferences, to which you 
are so little authorized, that — " 

" That I ought to hold my peace for ever ?" 
interrupted he in a slightly sarcastic, thoug hper- 
fectly good-humoured tone. 

" You know I did not mean that," said she, 
growing more and more embarrassed by the 
quiet impertinence of his manner. 

"No — I believe you hardly know yourself 
what you mean. Still I don't despair of getting 
you to explain, whenever we do sit down, as we 
shall yet one of these days, to a real tete-h-tite 
discussion of many interesting subjects. You 
need not in fact be the least afraid of me," added 
he in a familiarly friendly tone, which exasperated 
her. " And I am quite sensible I can have nothing 
of the kind this time. There are all these people 
here in the first place ; and, in the second, I go 
to-morrow to the Corbets* who say they must 
have me now or never; but the thing will 
keep." 

As he said these words, he moved away, 
leaving her petrified with amazement at the 
extraordinary presumption of his manner, while 
perfectly unable to divine what his end might be 
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in 80 treating her, or what might be the subject 
of the tite-dAete with which she was threatened 
" some day." 

It would have been an inexpressible relief 
to her if her husband had that evening re- 
proved her, (as he had more than once' for- 
merly) for being wanting in cordiality to his 
friend ; for then she might have ventured to 
make some remark on that friend's rude and 
inexplicable bearing. But Stapylton gave no 
handle for any such observations, and Ellen had 
been too often charged with prejudice against 
Falkner, to dare to enter on the subject of her- 
self. Nor, indeed, could she, on reflection, feel 
sure that what she had to relate would, if di- 
vested of the accompanying looks and tones, 
seem anything beyond what their intimacy justi- 
fied ; and it would probably be listened to only 
as an indication that she had first demeaned 
herself with an unfriendly coldness, and then 
resented Falkner's playftil notice of it. 

The next day, she thought that he was at 
pains to show her a kind of over-acted respect — 
a sort of continuous endeavour " not to be in 
her way," in spite of which she could occasion- 
ally trace on his lip that ironical smile which 
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had provoked her so much ; and it seemed to 
her that there was a disagreeable meaning in 
his face, when he came alone into the drawing- 
room where she sat with Mrs. Dashwood, saying, 
as he shook hands with her : 

" We shall fight out ojor little feud when I 
im next here." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The summer glided on calmly and happily ; 
Stapyltoii more and more interested in the 
increasing occupations which his large property 
and his immediate domain afforded him, and 
Ellen gradually returning to something more 
like the quiet mind of by-gone days than she 
had at one time ever expected to know again. 
Little occurred meanwhile to diversify her life, 
the most remarkable events of which had con- 
sisted in one or two visits to her grandmother 
at Burfield Lodge. The distance between that 
place and Woodthorpe so much exceeded what 
is commonly supposed to be the utmost stretch 
of a country drive, that such journeys would 
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under ordinary circumstances have been consi- 
dered out of the question. 

But old Mrs. Mansell's infirmities had lately 
increased so rapidly, it seemed so probable that 
her enfeebled constitution would not resist the 
first severe weather autumn might bring, that 
her granddaughter would have thought herself 
wanting in gratitude and affection, had she neg- 
lected ought that could betoken those feelings. 
In former days, she would have found difficulties 
in accomplishing her wish ; would have been 
told that the expeditions were impracticable as 
well as unnecessary ; but things had changed 
greatly in those respects. Her husband seemed 
to have no greater desire than that of giving 
her pleasure ; and if he occasionally observed 
" that she was taking very unnecessary trouble,'* 
this was on the ground of its being too much 
for her ; not (as it would have been of old) on 
that of its being " too much for the horses," 
and " inconvenient for the servants." Such 
matters are in themselves trifling ; but not so 
as bearing witness to the feelings ; and these 
little proofs of her husband's affection assisted 
her hope that it would stand the test to which 
she meant one day to put it. 
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This even tenor of her life, however, received 
in course of time an interruption in the shape 
of a letter from Mrs. Mowbray evidently written 
in great agitation, which airived one day by a 
second post, and the main purport of which 
was to implore Ellen, if possible, to ask her 
brother Everard to Woodthorpe. 

" He was sure to refuse,'* she said, " but he was 
gomg, after spending a day at Burfield Lodge, 
to pass a week with the Langfords ;'' (near neigh- 
bours of the Stapyltons) and she wished him 
excessively to receive exactly the same sort of 
invitation he would have been given formerly. 
The reason she assigned for this request was, 
" that she had heard Everard remark pointedly 
upon Ellen's visible wish to keep him and her 
husband from meeting." " That she feared lest 
anything tending to confirm this opinion should 
be dwelt on — should strike him as singular /' and 
she aiumerated various trifles which, had filled 
her with dread of his already suspecting some 
mystery. She assured her cousin that the sim- 
ple courtesy evinced by the invitation was not 
likely to be construed by Everard into any en- 
couragement of his views on Barbara; ending 
her letter nearly as she began by protesting 
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"that her peace depended on her request*s being 
granted." 

Mrs. Mowbray's reasons for the " necessity" 
of this step did not appear so conclusive to Ellen. 
She thought Everard's remark might have been 
very naturally made without the reflection leading 
him any farther ; but she saw that Gertrude's 
whole mind was oppressed by her fears ; so that 
she became inexpressibly desirous of relieving 
them, and gratifying her, by the accomplishment 
of her eager wish, which, she thought, could 
now at least, produce no harm, though she 
believed that her own difficulty in obtaining it 
would be infinite. There was no time to 
lose; Everard was setting out when Gertrude 
wrote; and it was desirable that Stapylton 
should have taken a resolution one way or 
another before any chance meeting brought 
them together.' She therefore collected all 
her courage to present the petition at once, 
and proceeded to her husband's room. She went 
up to the table at which he was writing and 
said, in as firm a voice as she could command : 
" Ralph, I have a favour to ask of you !" 
" Well, what is it ?" asked he, laying down 
his pen, " you needn't look so frightened !" 
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"It is not exactly for myself/' she 
replied ; " it is more — it is chiefly — for Ger- 
trude." 

"That's another story," (his face clouding 
as he spoke). " You have had a letter, I sup- 
pose ! I could have told that without your saying 
a word — I have more than half a mind to 
forbid—" 

" Oh, don't say such things, Ralph," inter- 
rupted his wife, ''when she has not another 
friend upon earth !" 

"She has enough and to spare, male 

and female, to answer all the purposes she 

wants a friend for. She shares an opera-box 

with Lady Desborough, and she and Mrs. 

Heathcote, I'm told, have headed two or three 

of the most lively water-parties that have come 

off this summer. She took Charles Thorold 

on one of them, in place of some missing 

individual of the Heathcote gang ; and I hear 

that the pace those two went on at, astonished 

even their company. But, be that as it may, 

what is it she wants now ? I hope no claiming 

to have anv voice or dealings in what concerns 

that wretched child in France ; for I can tell 

her- - " 
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" It is nothing of that sort," interrupted Ellen 
hastily, and she proceeded to give him as con- 
nectedly as she could, the sense of Gertrude's 
letter (the actual words of which, were not, she 
thought, calculated to dispose him to yield) and 
she concluded with an earnest prayer that he 
would grant the request therein made, and let 
her ask Everard Mansell to Woodthorpe for one 
day in the next week. 

Stapylton's brow grew darker and darker as 
he spoke. 

" It can't be," he said, " I can't stand it, and 
won't ; she's a fool for wishing it. " 

" She may have, I dare say, a very exaggerated 
notion of what Everard may fancy," observed 
his wife, " but still, the fear has laid hold of her ; 
it is plain she sits brooding over it ; and if you 
could make the sacrifice, it would be kind to do 
what sTie believes is to secure her from suspicion. 
If it were not that I think you owe her what- 
ever you can do to calm her mind, I would not — 
indeed I would not ask such a thing, Ralph, for 
I know how much it must cost you !" 

"No, Ellen, you don't!" said he in a low 
muttered tone, " you don't know what you ask 
in proposing my having that man into the house, 

VOL. II. o 
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my exchanging courtesies with him ! It i$ not 
about Barbara — I dare say she says truly enough; 
that he would draw no conclusion:^, (I believe 
mysejf the whole thing's gone by) and it's npt 
owing to my prejudice, as you call it ; but, after? 
what has passed, an unnecessary civility from me 
to him is hypocrisy — treachery — I'll not ask him 
here." 

" If you were sure it was unnecessary," urged 
his wife; "but it. may be more needed than 
either you or I think. It is a great trial, I am 
aware ; all the harder from your feeling so much 
more strongly than you sometimes show ; but 
the harder it is, the greater merit you will 
have !" 

* In whose eyes ?" asked he sullenly. 
" In mine at least ; if that is any thing to 
you," she answered submissively. 

" It is a great deal ;" said he, looking ou 
the ground ; " and I have no business to wince 
at trials ; though I believe all this to be much 
ado about nothing. But — as you think it 
ought to be — why, even ask him if you wilL^* 
" Thank you, dear Ralph !" 
" I don't know that I'm much to be thank- 
ed .;" replied he, receiving her grateful caresses- 
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somewhat coldly ; " only it must be one of 
the days that Dundas and Methly are to be 
here." 

" Oh certainly ! I had considered we should 
not be alone ! — or I would hardly have asked ; 
and I will engage to save you all I can — besides 
which he knows Mr. Methlv." 

" Then / will engage," said her husband, " as 
the pill is to be swallowed — and a right bitter 
one it is — to make as few wry faces as I can ; 
and now I think Mrs. Augustus Mowbray 
may be satisfied — ought — at least." 

" She will be most grateful, I am sure !' 
cried Ellen, as she left the room. 

Her hope of Everard's refusing proved vain. 
Stapylton was convinced that his chief motive 
for accepting was " to show his philosophic 
indifi^erence ;" or more properly speaking " his 
contempt," for any thing that he (Stapylton) 
could either give or withhold ; and Ellen looked 
forward with no little agitation to the sight of 
her husband and cousin, not only under one 
roof — but at one table, joining in the same 
convereation, and forming part of the same 
society. 

On the appointed day Mansell appeared at 

o 2 
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Woodthorpe, where he dined, slept, and spent 
great part of the following forenoon. The 
visit passed off as well as it possibly could ; 
the two enemies entrenching themselves in the 
forms of as distant courtesy as the connection 
between them admitted, and keeping in con- 
versation to generalities and neutral topics. 

This could be carried out by both without 
too much of a strain during the limited time 
they were in each other's presence ; (for they 
were never alone together) and as Ellen fulfilled 
her promise to take as much as she could of 
her cousin's entertainment on herself, there 
was the less danger of anything like a colli- 
sion. 

On the second and last day of Everard's 
visit, his reason for accepting the invitation 
given him was made plain to his hostess, by his 
asking her at the first convenient opportunity, 
without preface or circumlocution, "whether 
she supposed that any advantageous alteration 
of his worldly circumstances, consequent either 
upon the death of his grandmother, now sup- 
posed to be fast failing, or upon any other event 
beneficial to his interests, might be expected so 
far to change Stapylton's views as to authorise 
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his renewing his proposal for Barbara with any 
chance of her brother's approval ?" 

Ellen coloured deeply, and was silent for 
some moments ; but when she answered, it was 
to say decidedly "that she did not think it 
would cause any diflference." 

"I cannot advise you," proceeded she, "to 
make this attempt, as I believe it would but 
produce irritation to no purpose." 

"Then," said Everard, after a pause, "I 
must attribute his refusal solely to personal 
grounds." 

"Not entirely — no," replied she, with con- 
siderable embarrassment. " He has — thinks he 
has — reasons ; and has been lately deceiving 
himself, in spite of some things I thought my- 
self called on to say — with the idea that all is 
over between his sister and you." 

"Indeed?" said Mansell. "The day will 
come when he will see his mistake ! though it 
is a far day still, thanks to his obstinacy ! but — 
I can bide my time." 

" A year hence, perhaps," murmured Ellen, 
as if thinking aloud, " he might be less keenly 
opposed — less determined against it. Yet, 
dear Everard, I feel that I dare not give you 
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hope, even when I think I see a gleam of it 

myself !" 

"Say no more about it, Ellen/' cried he, 
sensible of the extreme pain the subject gave 
her, though only partially aware of its causes ; 
and Barbara was not named again by either 
during the remainder of their interview. He 
went on to speak of his sister, as if she were 
worn out with the fatigues of the dissipation to 
which " she had given herself up more madly 
than ever; but to which, he thought, she 
herself now perceived she was unequal." 

" 1 can't tell you how glad I am," said he, 
"that the last fag-end of the London season 
has died out ; for there is a chance of her rest- 
ing and recovering herself. How it is that she 
goes on with such untiring zeal, I know not ! 
But the wear and tear tells already in her sudden 
and frequent alternations of painfully depressed 
and giddily high spirits. She says (and perhaps 
she knows best) that it would not suit her to 
come down to you till later in the year, though 
you have so kindly asked her now. I believe I 
understand why she had rather take her chance 
of some few days in next month suiting you 
as well; and in the meanwhile Tunbridge 
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W^lls, where she is going, is the^ next best 
thing." 

It was no great surprise to Ellen to perceive 
how little scrupulous Gertrude was in the means 
she used for effectually blinding her brother; but 
albeit she had never in fact givefn any such 
invitation at all, his mention of it confirmed 
her fears that, to save appearances, it would be 
necessary, for that year at least, to have Gertrude 
at Woodthorpe for a short time, on some occa- 
sion when Stapylton's absence could be counted 
on with sufficient certainty. She saw that 
Barbara and Everard expected it, thotigh neither 
would be surprised at the sort of opportunity 
selected for the same; both being persuaded 
that Mrs. Mowbray and Stapylton had made 
themselves so mutually disagreeable during the 
tour abroad as to have left a most unpleasant feel- 
ing behind, and to render any future meetings far 
from desirable. This belief, (fortunate under 
the circumstances,) was, as Ellen knew, shared 
by other members of the family on each side ; 
and looking therefore to what was right as a 
measure of prudence, she resolved in her ans- 
wer to the passionate outpouring of gratitude 
and affection she had that morning received 
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from her cousin, to prepare her mind for the 
necessity of so trying a visit, which she might 
be called on to pay suddenly too, as it was not 
possible precisely to foresee when it would 
become feasible. 

Everard Mansell and Ellen met once again 
while he was at the Langfords, for he came 
over to call on her, (one day that he had obtained 
good assurance of not meeting Stapylton) and 
from his conversation then as well as before, she 
was convinced that Grertrude's fears had been 
utterly groundless. She did not, however, repent 
of having used her influence to allay her terrors, 
vain as they were ; and it pleased her to think that 
this might make her feel how far Stapylton was 
from being unmindful of her security. It gave 
her satisfaction also to reflect that the granting 
of Gertrude's request had enabled Everard to ask 
a question he would not have chosen to put 
through his sister; and she trusted that the 
answer she had given him, though a disappoint- 
ing one, would lead him to observe the conduct 
best suited to promote future peace. 

As to Stapylton, he preserved an utter silence 
on the subject of his unwelcome guest ; neither 
making any remark on him during his stay in 
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the house, nor any allusion to him after his de- 
parture ; and when he had left the neighbour- 
hood all things returned into their accustomed 
train. 

Time went on meanwhile, and Ellen's thoughts 
became more and more fixed on that mingled 
confession and appeal she looked forward to 
with so much both of hope and fear. The near 
approach of the period she had originally con- 
templated as most seasonable for the attempt, 
only gave her a keener sense of its difficulties ; 
yet she never wavered in her determination, and 
endeavoured to embolden herself by the con- 
sideration of her husband's attachment, and of 
the esteem in which he now held her. 

One day as she sat calculating the space 
which was to elapse before making this great 
effort, her reflections were suddenly put to flight 
by Stapylton's putting his head into the room 
to say (in such haste as to be scarcely intelligible) 
that he had just got a line from Falkner — that 
he was coming that afternoon, and that he 
(Stapylton) was going that instant to meet him 
at the station. 

Falkner had said so positively that he should 
be detained away by distant visits till late in the 

o 3 
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autumn, that Ellen could hardly believe her ears, 
and rising, followed her husband into the hall 
where she asked him '^ how it was that Robert 
Falkner's stay in Wales had so soon cooDe to 
an end ?" 

"Don't know — wrote a mere line; but he 
will be two days here. Then he's off io Beach- 
croft's — we shall go together — and I suppose I 
shall stay there over Friday." 

Having said this he hurried out of the house, 
and Ellen returned to the drawing-room, vexed, 
as she always was when told to expect Falkner, 
and disappointed of the hope she had cherished 
of his not coming to Woodthorpe till after she 
had said all she wished to say to her husband. 
She had a vague notion that her chance of being 
listened to was greater or less in proportion to 
the length of time that should have passed 
between Stapylton's last personal intercourse 
with his flatterer, and her own endeavour to 
move him towards higher aims. For she had 
always observed that the immediate effect of 
Falkner's presence and conversation was that of 
hardening — or at least dissipating her husband's 
mind and feelings ; so that the knowledge of 
this " evil genius" having another opportunity 
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of ex^l-tirtg his influence before the itti^eildlng 
trial, inclined her (perhaps not irrationally) to 
abate much of her hopes of success. 

Added to this was the doubt whether he might 
not again exhibit something of that singular and 
disagreeable mood in which she had seen him 
during the last few days of his previous Visit ; 
but she was pleased to perceive on his actual ar- 
rival an hour or tw^o afterwards, that he had re- 
ft 

turned to the manner she had always regsirded 
as habitual to him. A fortunate circumstance, 
she considered ; for, as he was now the only 
guest, it would be quite impossible to avoid him 
as she had done before. 

It so happened that the very next morning she 
found him established with a book, in the room 
where she usually passed the forenoon ; and as he 
by no means laid aside his novel on her first 
settling herself at her work-table, and did not, 
when he began to talk, attempt to lead the coti- 
versation to other than indifferent topics, she was 
growing almost angry with herself for the nervous 
feeling which his company gave her, when, after 
a pause, he said, dropping his voice, and with 
one of his peculiaf looks of intelligence, 

" I need not ask you how the * alliance ' you 
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entered into last winter prospers ; I see Stapyt 
ton's disposed to be delighted with you and all 
your doings. Well he may ! you got him out of 
a devil of a scrape ; as none knows better than 
he — yet for all that, I think you are wise to 
continue circumspect ; as with his ten^per, one 
can't calculate on a man's considering his own 
interests always." 

Part of this speech sounded obscure in Mrs. 
Stapylton's ears, and the whole was disagreeable 
and impertinent. 

She, however, replied quietly, " that she was 
happy that her husband considered himself to 
have received a service from her ; but that she 
could not see in what respect she was exerting so 
much circumspection, nor why it was now so 
much called for." 

"Can't you?" said he, with a significant 
look. " Well ! I am only praising — not pre- 
suming to give advice, which I know is — must be 
superfluous." 

" Is it of my sister's attempts to see me that 
you are thinking? She has not sought to 
renew them." 

" Yes — partly ; I am glad she has so much 
sense ; but you have indeed great generalship." 
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"I don't understand you, Mr. FaJkner!" 
cried she, laying down her work. 

" Do you not ?" asked he, with a penetrating 
glance. "Well, I'm sorry for it. But, my 
dear Mrs. Stapylton," proceeded he, drawing his 
chair nearer her's, " why should you not trust 
me a little more ? Why not be a little more 
open with a friend you know to be discreet ?" 

" I have nothing to trust you with indeed," 
was her answer. " You already know all my 
poor cousin's history ; and 1 thought you must 
be aware how extremely painful it is for me to 
have it or anything bearing on it alluded to." 

" Certainly — certainly," said he, in a careless 
tone, " I have no wish to do so — and — if you 
are determined on caution with me — why,", he 
continued, with a shrug of his shoulders, " of 
course you will do as you please; only I think I am 
a safer confidant than Mrs. Mowbray, whose 
turns and windings no one can answer for." 

" What do you mean ? not that Ralph and 
she are likely to meet again ?" exclaimed she, 
in sudden agony of jealous terror. 

"No, no; no fear of that! He hates her 
like poison — no danger of her being put in a 
position through which she could harm you in 
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that quarter ; but still she is not the pink of 
discretion, you know ; and you might be con- 
vinced I should never injure you with Sta- 
pylton." 

"Injure me with him! — how cotdd you?" 
cried she, indignantly, " tell him what you will 
about Julia's visit — about anything you please ! 
I had rather bear his anger — than — " 

" Than my propensity to advise, I suppose ? 
would you indeed" said he, putting a slow em- 
phasis on his words, " you indignant little 
lady !" 

While he spoke she recollected that he had 
Gertrude's reputation in his hands ; that he 
was no longer now — as he had once been — 
dependant on her husband; and she dreaded 
lest a quarrel with him should lead to such a 
breach as he would not scruple to revenge as he 
most easily could. She therefore endeavoured 
to master her resentment, and said, but with an 
unsteady voice: 

"I don't want to quarrel with you, Mr. 
Falkner ; you may believe or disbelieve my 
inability to comprehend some things you have 
said; but I really have nothing — ^know of 
nothing — that you can wish to — I don't 
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know why you have spoken to me in this man- 
ner !" 

" Not for any unkind purpose, whatever you 
may imagine !" cried he, warmly ; " so I am 
glad you don't want to quarrel — that you don't 
defy me !" he added, laying a stress on the word 
" deiy." 

" I have no such wish," she compelled her- 
self to say, while her inward exclamation was, 
" Would that I dared !" 

"Then," said he, with something of con- 
descension in his manner, which struck her as 
more offensive than anything he had yet al- 
lowed himself, " we are as good friends as 
ever again. I ought not, I suppose, to ex- 
pect confidence all at once ; but in time 
— ^in consideration of discretion — I look to 
having—" 

She was on the point of cutting him short 
very angrily, when the butler threw the door 
open, and announced a neighbour, in the course 
of whose visit Stapylton came into the room ; 
so that at its conclusion Ellen was no longer 
alone with Falkner ; notwithstanding which she 
took the first opportunity of escaping to her 
room, there to go over in her mind the strange 
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speeches, and yet stranger manner, of her hus- 
band's friend. 

" What does he mean ?" thought she, " what 
can he mean ? Would he induce me to com- 
plain of Ralph to him ? Would he make me 
put myself in the wrong in some way, for the 
pure pleasure of obtaining power over me? 
Seeking, in a manner, to set me on my guard 
against my husband, while he was praising what 
he calls my * circumspection !' Would he raise 
a barrier between us ? Is he jealous of Ralph's 
loving me a little ? or can he be uneasy at the 
idea of my living in perfect confidence with his 
friend, for fear of my some day revealing the 
tale he told me more than a year back ? If I 
could commission a bird of the air to tell him 
so, I would willingly make him aware that I 
could not, if I would ! But when I tell Ralph 
about Everard Mansell's visit at St. Elphfege, I 
am resolved I will also tell him of my sister's 
coming to this place, and of the line I wrote 
her ; and that will free me from one fettering 
obligation. Only, I neither dare nor can men- 
tion either to him while Robert Falkner is here 
in the house to witness — perhaps to inflame 
his displeasure, the first burst of which is some- 
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times so terrible ! Yet, he goes the day after 
to-morrow ! when he is gone, and Ralph re- 
turned from Mr. Beachcroft's, I will wait for no 
fitter time, but will do then what has been on 
my mind to do so long. I did think I could 
say it all better later ; but now I must speak at 
once — must tell him of Julia's visit, cost what 
it may ! Then Robert Falkner will cease to be^ 
my ' accomplice,' as he is pleased to call him- 
self ; and he will never dare to treat me again 
with disrespect. In what a way he spoke of 
Ralph I of his trusting friend ! of his bene- 
factor ! The sight of them now as they stand 
on the lawn side by side — my husband talking 
to him with such thorough open-heartedness — 
he listening with that hateful smoothness of his, 
which covers such cold-blooded treachery — tlie 
very sight makes me quiver !" 

It was with difficulty that she maintained her 
usual quiet courtesy towards her guest on meet- 
ing him at dinner-time; and in the evening 
during the lengthened talk which the two men 
kept up in the dining-room, she had leisure to 
reconsider her resolution of the morning ; but 
every reflection confirmed her in her purpose. 
She did not intend, however, to complain of 
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Falkner ; the revelation of his treacherous tale- 
bearing would have involved what she could not 
bring her lips to speak ; and besides, as matters 
stood, she could not, on Gertrude's account, 
wish (as she had once done) that he and Stapyl- 
ton should become enemies, deeply as she re- 
gretted that they had ever been friends. ' 

Next morning at breakfast, Ellen perceived 
by the conversation she heard passing between 
the two, that Falkner was endeavouring to 
persuade the other to do something which 
Stapylton said " would have been all very well 
sooner, but would not do now; at least not 
for him. ; it was too late." By degrees she 
understood that the matter in debate was 
whether they should or should not, on leaving 
Mr. Beachcroft's, proceed northwards together 
to join a party that had been some time estab- 
lished in the Highlands. 

" Well, there is no necessity for your making 
up your mind at the present moment," observed 
Falkner ; and they talked on other subjects 
during the remainder of breakfast. 

Ellen was well aware that Falkner was 
always glad of Stapylton's company on his 
pleasure excursions; his wealth and liberality 
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made it extremely convenient to him ; but now 
she suspected him of having probably an 
additional motive; that of wishing to keep 
up his own influence at the same time that he 
removed him from the sphere of hers. She 
therefore doubly disliked a project which must 
at all events have been distasteful to her ; and 
finding herself for a moment alone with her 
'husband, she ventured to ask " if he really did 
not care about that expedition ?" 

" No," replied he ; " if I had cared, T should 
have been gone by the 12th of August. It's 
an after thought of Falkner's, and for him 
it is all very well — I had not quite decided 
against it; but I see you had rather I did 
not go ; and that settles the question." 

" Thank you," cried she joyfully, " if I 
had been sure it would only be for the one 
month he talked of — but you might have 
been persuaded — might have thought yourself 
obliged—" 

" To stay longer ?" interrupted he. " No, 
I should not," continued he, looking at her 
steadfastly ; " but I don't wonder you think I 
am not much to be trusted out of sight." 

This was said in perfect good humour as he 
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left the room ; and Ellen was happy to perceive 
that he made no sacrifice in yielding to her wish, 
at the same time that she rejoiced in seeing how 
much that wish swayed him. Falkner did not 
again touch upon the subject of the Highlands 
till the evening, when alone with his host after 
Ellen had left the dining-room; but did not 
even then urge it, as Stapylton again gave it the 
go-by. He perhaps thought he might push his 
point more successfully at " Jack Beachcroft's ;" 
and passing in an indifferent manner to other 
topics, he chanced to ask " if the Langfords had 
had any visitors in the course of the summer ?" 
" Yes," answered Stapylton, naming several ; 
** and more than that," he proceeded, " they have 
had one guest I could have dispensed with their 
inviting, considering that they don't liye five 
miles from our gate." 

" Not Mrs. Mowbray !'' 

" Not quite,^' said Stapylton ; " but the next 
best thing ; what do you think of her brother ?" 

" Her brother !^' cried Falkner, in a tone of 
surprise. 

"Why there is nothing in fact astonishing 
about it,'^ replied Stapylton, " for Mansell has 
long been intimate with a brother of Langford's ; 
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but it was no pleasant occurrence for me, 
inasmuch as my wife took it into her head — or 
was persuaded to believe — that it was neces- 
sary on Mrs Mowbray's account (you understand) 
to have him to this house." 

" And you did have him here ?" asked Falkner, 
eagerly. 

" I even did," answered his friend in a sullen 
tone. " I consented for the sake of a quiet 
life, and endured the fellow for the required 
number of hours; that is, he dined and slept 
here. I must say he was very little on my 
hands though ; Ellen undertook the entertaining 
of him." 

" If you had not told me that yourself, I 
should have sworn it was false !" cried Falkner. 

"Well — you see what one may came to," 
observed Stapylton, shrugging his shoulders, as 
they rose to go into the drawing-room, Falkner 
saying to himself as he went, 

" If he has come to the pass of doing things 
* for a quiet life,' it's time he should be looked 
to before he falls into downright thraldom." 

The next day, Ellen hoped to escape any 
exchange of words with Falkner save a formal 
" Good bye ;" but things so chanced that she 
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could not avoid being alone with him in the 
garden for some minutes. 

He talked of the month he contemplated 
spending in Scotland after leaving Brockhurst 
(the house of the bachelor squire, for which 
he and his friend were now bound) ; and he 
seemed so much to assume that Stapylton 
would accompany him northwards, as to excite 
her surprise and make her ask " whether Ralph 
had changed his mind on that subject since 
yesterday ?" 

" No — not that I know off ; he has only not 
made up his mind ; but he will go, I have no 
doubt ; I feel persuaded of it indeed." 

" Are you ?" said EUen, " I can hardly think 
it — I should be much astonished if he altered 
his plans." 

" Well — there's no saying," replied Falkner, 
" but I shall try again ; for I know what is good 
for him often better than he does himself. This 
is a kind of thing he enjoys, and he'll come 
back in all the better humour for having been 
there. You can have no objection, Mrs. Stapyl- 
ton, I am certain !" concluded he with a look 
which irritated her almost beyond the power of 
restraining herself 
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" I should have made none," answered she, 
with forced composure, *' had Ralph wished for 
this excursion ; but as he does not, I am far 
better pleased he should stay." 

" You are ! are you ?" cried he with an in- 
credulous smile, which vanished, however, from 
his lips while he said with a look and tone of 
suppressed anger, " you will not be plain and 
open with me, Mrs. Stapylton, and I suppose you. 
have your reasons, or think you have ; but I will! 
not be the less good friend to you if you will only 
not put a spoke in the wheel of Stapylton's going 
north with me. It cannot signify to you farther 
than as a trial of power, and you had really 
better—" 

" I had better put an end to a conversation in 
which we understand each other so little !" in- 
terrupted she, indignantly turning from him, 
while he muttered angrily, 

" She has defied me now ! let her take her 
own course !" 

She saw no more of Falkner ; but when her 
husband was taking leave of her, she could not 
refrain from saying, 

" I hope Robert Falkner will not get you to 
change your mind about Scotland !" 
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" No fear of that," replied he, " how could you 
think so after I had promised I should not ?" 

She had not given so decided a meaning to 
his words ; but as soon as she saw how he him- 
self understood them, her anxiety vanished, nor 
did it even reciu* when on the foflowing morning 
she learnt by a note from him, written immedi- 
ately on his arrival at Brockhurst, that instead of 
his returning home on Saturday, his visit was to 
be prolonged till Wednesday or Thursday in the 



next week. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ellen's first reflection on discovering that 
her husband's return was thus unexpectedly 
deferred, was, that she would have been glad to 
have known beforehand how many days he would 
be away ; for such an absence was precisely the 
opportunity to invite Gertrude. Her next was, 
that the thing was still feasible, as her cousin 
was already on a visit to Burfield Lodge, and 
could — if able to make up her mind to it — 
easily come over to her; while Stapylton, she 
knew, would be too happy that the " business 
were done," to be dissatisfied at not having been 
previously consulted. She therefore wrote and 
despatched two notes without delay : one to 

VOL. II. p 
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Mrs. Mowbray, the other to her husband, 
informing him of what she had done ; and the 
next day she sent the carriage for her cousin to 
a place mid way between Woodthorpe and Bur- 
field Lodge, on the chance of her invitation 
being accepted. 

It did not return empty, and Gertrude proved 
on her first arrival more composed than could 
have been expected. But situated as they were, 
it was impossible that she and Ellen shotdd 
either confine themselves to the discussion of 
indifferent subjects, or should treat of those 
which truly interested them without the awa- 
kening of strong emotion in both ; and though 
Gertrude had resolved to do her utmost to spare 
Ellen's feelings by putting some restraint on her 
own, and though their conversation during the 
evening was most friendly and affectionate, 
they parted for the night in that unsettled state 
which promises little rest, and both lay awake, 
fevered and over excited till the approach of 
morning. When Ellen opened her eyes at a 
much later hour than that at which she usually 
rose, she started on seeing her cousin seated at 
the foot of her bed ; 

"I have frightened you!" cried Gertrude, 
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" and no wonder ! for 1 can be no pleasant vision 
to greet your sight on waking — I know not 
what restlessness drove me in here, and when I 
found you were still asleep I sat down to watch 
you ; but I am going now ; going this 
moment/' 

" Stay, Gertrude !" said Ellen ; " I had had a 
horrid dream ; and at waking I felt scared, and 
could not understand how it was you were here. 
Stay with me a minute longer !" and she 
stretched out her hand to her cousin, who 
knelt down beside her and kissed it. ** I 
feel very tired still,'' continued Ellen shutting 
her eyes again ;" yet I am so glad to be awake ! 
I fancied I was wandering among the most 
dreadful rocks and precipices, and whenever I 
tried to find my way home, Robert Falkner 
always started up and hindered me !" 

" Well," said Grertrude, " I confess it is a 
comfort to me to find that you do hate some- 
body, Ellen ! No, no, it's no use denying it ; 
even if you had not let that out at St. Elph^ge, 
I should know it now ; for if you didn't hate 
him he would not be in your * horrid dream.' 
Though in good earnest we talked enough 
about him last night to give us both the night- 

P 2 
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mare 1 He is a most hateful being ; there is 
no doubt of that ;" continued Mrs. Mowbray, 
whose knowledge that he was aware of her 
disgrace had made her conceive the strongest 
dislike for him. " He puzzles me too," she 
proceeded ; " I once half suspected him of 
cherishing a private admiration of his wise 
patron's wife — what have you done to cure 
him of that, Ellen ? and why don't you bring 
good out of evil now by complaining of his ill 
manners, and so put an end to his going in and 
out of this house as if it were his own, which I 
verily believe he thinks it !" 

" No, no," answered Ellen, " I could not ; 
because I am thought to have a prejudice 
against him; land though excessively disagree- 
able, his impertinence has never been of a kind 
I could describe or prove, except I were to — " 

She stopped short, terrified at having given 
so much utterance to her thoughts, which were 
full of Falkner's treacherous communications to 
herself. She was much embarrassed; and, 
thoroughly at a loss how to finish her sentence, 
said hastily *' that she had many reasons now 
for not wishing to bring about an actual quarrel 
between him and her husband." 
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" I see ;" said Mrs. Mowbray bitterly ; " the 
man has my secret, and that fetters you — forces 
you to submit to his insolence ! will there be no 
end to the punishments of my fault ?" 

"There are other reasons, I assure you, 
Gertrude ; weighty ones too ; that was only an 
addition to them." 

" I am glad it was no more !" cried Mrs. 
Mowbray. 

The entrance of Mrs. Stapylton's maid put 
an end to their conversation for the present; 
and when it was afterwards resumed, Gertrude 
was able to carry it on in a more tranquil mood. 
Yet, whatever might be their efforts, they 
could never long keep clear of over interesting 
subjects, nor long avoid touching on things the 
mention of which stirred the very heart's core of 
each. 

In the afternoon they drove out together, and 
sat as if by mutual consent in silence, which 
was all but unbroken till Gertrude said as they 
were returning, " I am glad you asked me here; 
glad I prevailed on myself to come ; for I think 
it must be more easy for you to forgive me, 
seeing me in this way, than as we were; atid 
besides, I am now satisfied that you are happier 
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than I thought it would ever have been in him 
to make you 1 Such being the case, all the rest 
is— ought to be — ^bearable." 

Her cousin only answered by pressing her 
hand, and saying in a low voice, '' thank you, 
Gertrude !" for she would not attempt either 
advice or consolation, being for the present con- 
tent to see that her cousin could, when imchafed 
by exciting talk on personal topics, at least so 
far resign herself to her doom as her last words 
indicated ; a more complete acceptance of it was 
not yet to be expected. 

On the following day, and during the re- 
mainder of her visit, Mrs. Mowbray appeared 
less continually depressed, and accounts of the 
events of the London season were every now and 
then interposed between her fits of general de- 
jection, her perusal of Sophie's letters from Avig- 
non, and her passionate lamentations over her 
separation from her child. She sometimes 
spoke, nevertheless, as if having once secured her 
family from dishonour by retaining her position 
at the cost of unspeakable exertions, she would 
shortly retire altogether from a world which 
afforded her so little gratification, perhaps enter 
into some sisterhood — certainly withdraw from 
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the society and habits to which she had been ac- 
customed. Ellen allowed her to talk on, as the 
dilating on such projects seemed to divert and 
lighten her mind ; but she inwardly hoped that 
Gertrude would not — for a long time at least — 
take any decisive step which should bind her in 
her own eyes ta a course of life for which she was 
hitherto as unprepared in mind as in habits. She 
knew her cousin far too well to expect her — as 
yet- — to make any such change of life as she 
seemed to be contemplating, with the forecast 
and self-knowledge necessary for consistency. 
But, though Ellen refrained from expressing her 
strong feeling on this subject, some doubtful, 
hesitating words once escaped her, which made 
Mrs. Mowbray exclaim, 

" Oh, you don't know how changed T am ! 
and you don't know what I have had to go 
through, though I have saved the main thing ! 
You can have no idea of the humiliation, for 
instance, of being forced against my will to keep 
up with that odious Lady Eversdale, whom I 
am compelled to avoid affronting, and must see, 
though less often and less intimately than she 
would like ! For she thinks she might, 
through me, get the George Mowbrays' and 
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Lady Derwent's countenance, which would bdp 
her through a good deal. I have no right, 
Heaven knows! to be particular; and T was 
near owing her a service — ^for which, to be sure, 
she would have been well paid ; but she is a 
disgraceful creature ! though she somehow keeps 
her place. And her meanness — her effrontery — 
no, I can give you no notion of it ! and the 
way she presumes on her power of ruining me 
is more cruel, more calculatingly unfeeling than 
you could conceive ! Nor is that all ; fancy 
her asking me one day not six weeks back, 
' whether I could not help her to the settling of 
a debt she was forced to discharge in a hurry ?' 
(You know, she has taken to gaming as well as 
everything else.) *It was not, of course, on 
my own resources I was to think of drawing,' 
she thought fit to say ; — I told her (what 
she might have known already) that I had no 
longer any communication with the quarter to 
which I saw she alluded, and would not, if I 
had, make any application for the purpose she 
meant; that if she were in distress, I could, 
perhaps, assist her myself; and I know you 
will believe me, Ellen, that I would have sold 
every ornament I possess to satisfy her. But 
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she laughecf it off, saying she had been joking ; 
and 1 was fool enough to believe she was, (for 
once in a way,) really ashamed, and would find 
it possible to pay the debt herself. I was never 
more mistaken ! The day before she left town, 
I thought myself obliged to call upon her, and 
was let in, I suppose, unexpectedly ; for she 
was shuffling a bit of paper out of the way as I 
came in. It fell ; and as she was picking it up, 
I saw plainly that it was a cheque signed 
R. Stapylton ! She knew by my look that I 
perceived it, and observed with cool impudence 
' that she had always found an application to 
the fountain-head preferable to less direct pro- 
ceedings. That Mr. Stapylton was as rich as 
he was magnificent, and that there was no use 
scrupling to go to the proper persons when one 
required occasional help.' You may conceive 
what I felt ! but I might as well have talked to 
the nether mill-stone ; and — unable as I am to 
quarrel with her — I left her house with the 
knowledge that she has begun, and probably 
will continue, to extort money, by means of 
her power over me, from the man of all 
others on whom I most abhor laying obliga- 
tions !" 

p 3 
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Tears of indignation and humbled pride 
streamed from her eyes as she spoke. 

" I thought/' cried she, " that I was punished 
beyond human endurance in being humbled 
before you, who are merciful because you are 
good ! I knew not what it was to be under the 
hand of a shameless woman ! Tell me, Ellen, 
have you heard any thing of this ?" 

" I have never heard of it," replied Mrs. 
Stapylton ; " and no meanness of her's could 
ever surprise Ralph. But I pity you from my 
soul for being exposed to such a creature's in- 
solence ! I am ashamed of having complained 
to you about Robert Falkner ; for he at least 
can do me no harm !" 

" If he could, who would be safe ?" exclaimed 
Gertrude. 

" I said he could not, and I trust it is so ;" 
said her cousin, sinking her voice ; ** but he is 
Ralph's evil genius; and if he is the ruin of 
him, what is my fate ?" 

A sort of smile passed over Mrs. Mowbray's 
features ; a glance of angry pleasure shot from 
her eyes — it made Ellen shudder, and at once 
revealed to her what was indeed the very truth 
— that Gertrude's love for Stapylton was now 
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burnt out; but was rq)laced by a hatred so 
stingiogly bitter, so eager, so relentless, that it 
was as impossible for peace to dwell in a bosom 
filled with so restless a passion, as in one torn 
by the keenest pangs of wounded affection. 
She considered, however, that her cousin had 
just been irritated by the recalling of a circum- 
stance well fitted to goad her into temporary 
fury, and she repressed her feelings, only re- 
peating her expressions of sympathy, and wishing 
that Gertrude were by whatever means with- 
drawn from the reach of such insults, such 
torments as she had described. 

" She advises me,'* said Mrs. Mowbray, " to 
lay myself out to marry the first old fool who 
will take me — and then — ^follow her example, I 
suppose, in all else ; but T am not come to 
that— yet." 

" Nor ever will, I trust in heaven !" cried 
Ellen, throwing her arms round her. 

*'No!" replied the other, looking gloomily 
before her, " never while I have you ; while I 
have one being in the world to whom I dare 
pour out my heart, I can and will rather bear 
all evils of my present situation, than rush into 
so disgraceful a refuge — if refuge it were ; but, 
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if I lost my sole comfort, if you were forbid 
to correspond with me, as I sometimes expect 
you> will be, I won't answer for what 1 might 
do !" 

" No danger of that!" said her cousin, " and 
you know we can still see each other some- 
times." 

" Yes — in London ! but how ? 1 hate to 
think of it !" cried Mrs. Mowbray. 

" I understand," replied Ellen, " but things 
can be managed better than you fancy, and I 
can go to see you as often as I please. Besides, 
I may be able — if you liked to come — to find 
another opportunity of this kind for being toge- 
ther again before the winter." 

" I like — and loathe it at once !" exclaimed 
Grertnide, " but what have I said ?" added she, 
checking herself, " yet I trust you will not be 
angry !" 

Before Ellen could answer, the door opened, 
and to the surprise of both, Everard Mansell 
walked into the room. His unexpected appear- 
ance was owing to his having learnt that morn- 
ing at Burfield Lodge, by a letter he had 
received upon business from Lord Derwent, 
that his sister, Lady Jane Filmer, was so seri- 
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ously ill, as to give little hope of her recovery ; 
and concluding that it would be Gertrude's 
wish to see her sister-in-law again if possible, 
he had come to tell her of the fact, and to oflFer 
to escort her at once to London, where Lady 
Jane had been detained by the commencement 
of the illness which now threatened her life. 
When Mrs. Mowbray understood the object 
of her brother's coming, she said with more 
the appearance of vexation than emotion : 

" I suppose I ought to go !" 

"Just as you please, Gertrude," said her 
brother with some surprise; "I thought you 
would never have forgiven me, had I delayed 
giving you the very earliest account of this ; but 
you are not obliged to go, unless you wish it." 

" Yes, yes," replied she hastily, " I do wish it ; 
and everything can be ready in half-an-hour. I'll 
go now and speak to Williams." 

She accordingly left the room to give orders 
to her maid, Mansell exclaiming as she went, 

"It must be confessed, that Gertrude is 
strangely capricious! I almost think she has 
grown odder — more variable at least — than she 
used to be. How have you found her in spirits 
and humour since she has been with you ?" 
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Mrs« Stapylton answered evasivdy, and was 
considering how she could best torn the conver- 
sation away from Gertrude without her aim being 
too obvious, when to her great relief, a gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood, who had met ManseQ 
before, called, and remained talking on general 
and indifferent subjects, till Mrs. Mowbray re- 
turned to the drawing-room; and after Mr. 
Wellwood's departure everything flowed in a 
perfectly smooth channel until all preparations 
being made, and the carriage at the door to take 
them tP the station, the brother and sister took 
leave of their hostess, and set out for Lon- 
don. 

Ellen breathed more freely after they were 
gone. 

" I must let Ralph know that she has left 
me," said she to Ijerself, " for though he named 
Wednesday or Thursday, he will never come 
back till he is absolutely certain she is no longer 
here." She recollected now, that Mr. Wellwood 
had said just as he was going away, "that 
he was to join the party at Beachcroft's by din- 
ner-time," so that she might have given her note 
to him. But it would not reach Stapylton much 
later by the post, and she wrote a few lines. 
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stating that her guest had quitted Woodthorpe, 
and by what chance her departure had taken 
place a day earlier than was expected. Having 
done this, she waited for her husband's return as 
tranquilly as was possible, considering that she 
had determined not to let twenty-four hours in- 
tervene between his appearance, and her entering 
upon the conversation to which she attached so 
much importance, and looked forward with so 
much perturbation. 

Wednesday came, yet neither Stapylton him- 
self nor any letter from him arrived, which did 
not astonish her; but when Thursday passed 
away in like manner, she began to feel a degree 
of anxiety. It was eight days since he had left 
Woodthorpe ; a very short absence compared 
with those she had been used to, but the longest 
she had experienced since her return from 
France. 

" I must not let myself be spoilt by having 
been too happy these three months !" said she to 
herself "J know where he is ; and if he returns 
a day or two later than he intended, what is 
there extraordinary in it ? If it were not for 
Robert Falkner's being with him I should not 
give it a thought !^' 
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Friday morning at last brought a letter, which 
contained only the following words : 

*' I have changed my plans, and intend now 
to go North with Falkner, and remain a month 
in the Highlands. We leave this place to day. 
I have written to Barbara telling her that it is 
my wish she should in any event remain at 
Illscote till I fetch her thence myself, 

" R. Stapylton." 

Ellen's astonishment was unspeakable. It 
was not merely that he had changed his plans, 
broken his promise ; but the manner of it ; his 
disdain of the slightest attempt at excuse ; and 
above all, the strange form in which he address- 
ed, or rather did not address, her ! What she 
had just received was unlike any, even the 
shortest note he had ever sent her. Stapylton's 
communications were often hastily written, and 
always remarkable for brevity ; but this note 
bore no appearance of hurry. The sentence 
about Barbara puzzled her too ; it had been 
already determined that she was to remain 
at Illscote till after Ellen's confinement ; why 
take such pains to obviate the bare possibility of 
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his sister's offering herself to cheer her soli- 
tude? 

She sought in vain to find any better ex- 
planation to the whole proceeding than that her 
husband, ashamed of having yielded to Falkner's 
importunities and his own inclinations, was 
conscious of having no good reason to assign 
for his conduct, and therefore assumed a double 
portion of that dry harsh tone which was too 
familiar to him, especially when dissatisfied with 
himself. If that were all, the feeling might 
pass away ; and after giving herself up for two 
or three days to the bitterness of her disappoint- 
ment, she made up her mind to write to him. 

She did not conceal her regret for his change 
of plans, but she was careful to avoid a word 
that could bear the semblance of reproach; 
made no allusion whatever to Falkner, and re- 
frained entirely from noticing the singularity 
which had so much struck her in the com- 
position of the note which had announced 
his intentions. He had not even given her his 
address ; but that she obtained from the steward, 
who had received some business communications 
from his master; and having once despatched 
the letter, she awaited the reply in a state of 
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anxiety which is more easily imagined than 
described. 

She was doomed to wait long ; and this proof 
of thorough indifference sank her into a despair 
which was the more crushing from her having 
been tantalized by the seeming affection her 
husband had shown her from their return home 
to the very moment of his departure for Mr. 
Beachcroft's. 

" Seeming affection !" thought she, " could it 
be only seeming ? No— ^it was impossble ! But 
what now influenced him? Robert Falkner? 
could it be Robert Falkner alone ?" 

She received about this time a letter from 
Mrs. Mowbray, the first part of which was filled 
with accounts of Lady Jane Filmer's iUness, 
of her wonderful and unexpected recovery, of 
her (Gertrude's) doubts whether she should or 
should not accept Lady Derwent's pressing in- 
vitation to accompany her to her country house, 
which was to be shortly full of guests — but to 
all this was added a postscript, which ran as 
follows : 

" I have learnt, with no small indignation, 
that a promise has been broken, and that your 
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enemy has got the better of you. At least 
Everard hears that both patron and parasite are 
together in the Highlands, whither, however 
they did not go straight from old Beachcroft's> 
for Captain Methly met the * principal,' (at 
least him who is so by position) in London just 
as that shooting-party was breaking up. Were 
you aware of this ?" 

Here was fresh ground for speculation ; for 
this sojourn in London, however simple it might 
seem in itself, had been kept secret from her, 
and knowing what she did of Falkner, there 
was no bound to the suspicions of evil which 
preyed upon her. She believed him capable of 
using the worst of means to keep up his in- 
fluence; and she pictured him to herself as 
luring her husband back into every vice, every 
habit likely to render that home distasteful to 
him which he had lately appeared to enjoy so 
warmly. Her utter wretchedness soon became 
visible to her household ; nor were her neigh- 
bours and chance visitors slow to perceive and 
comment upon it. Some, indeed, attributed 
her care-worn face and depressed spirits solely 
to her situation ; but most came to the condu- 
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sion that her melancholy was probably produced 
by her having at last discovered a state of things 
which they had long surmised, but which, till 
then, she appeared never to have suspected^ 

A very affectionate letter arrived soon after 
from lUscote, in which Barbara offered to come 
to her immediately, " in spite," she said, " of a 
rather incomprehensible note of her brother's, 
in which he impressed on her, very unneces- 
sarily, the duty of complying with her aunt's 
wish that she should remain where she was till 
fetched away by him. 

'* For," proceeded Barbara, " I am quite cer- 
tain that Aunt Thorold would excuse me with 
the greatest readiness for the sake of my keep- 
ing you company ; so only say the word, dear 
Ellen, and ways and means will be found for 
my joining you, and staying till Robert Falkner 
' spares ' my brother to you." 

This proposal, however, Ellen resolved to de- 
cline. Her husband's desire had been too 
clearly expressed for her to go against it ; but 
even had it been otherwise, she must equally 
have refused; for her unhappiness, she knew, 
was beyond concealment, while her present and 
past griefs were so inextricably bound together. 
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that in one day — nay, in one hour — words 
might escape her which would reveal Gertrude's 
secret to the woman who was, sooner or later, 
to become Everard's wife. It was therefore in 
all sincerity that she replied to her sister-in-law 
" that she wished, as Ralph did, that no altera- 
tion should be made in the last arrangements 
relative to her stay at lUscote." 

The month for which Stapylton had purposed 
to be absent was now drawing to a close ; and 
Ellen wrote again imploring him to let her know 
when she might hope for his return, if it were 
only to save her from the disappointment she 
must endure, should she begin to expect him 
too soon. This would, she thought, bring her 
an answer setting some term however distant to 
the suspense that was wearing her out. So 
long a time elapsed, however, before she received 
any reply to her letter, that she had already 
begun to think it would not be thought more 
worthy of notice than the last, when at length 
an answer arrived which she opened eagerly; 
but though the words were diflFerent, the style 
was the same as that of the former; and it 
seemed only written to inform her " that all his 
plans were so unsettled, that it was out of his 
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power to name a day, or even a probable time 
for being again at Woodthorpe/' 

She flung it from her in despair; then 
snatched it again, and reading anew the sort of 
official communication which was all it con- 
tained, she tore it from top to bottom in a 
movement of passion most unusual to her. Her 
eldest boy looked up at her with wondering 
eyes exclaiming, " how angry you are mamma !" 

"Angry, Frank!" cried she turning hastily 
to him, " then I am very wrong ! and must 
leave off, and * be patient ;' as I tell you some- 
times." So saying she clasped him in her arms, 
adding between tears and attempted smiles 
" that she was good again ; and did not mean 
to be angry again, whatever happened !" 

The child drew back at first at the sight of 
emotion he had never witnessed before ; but as his 
mother's countenance grew somewhat calmer, 
he came near her again and said — patting her, 
" poor mamma 1" in a tone of innocent 
compassion which moved her very soul. 

" How wicked,", thought she, " to despair, to 
think life not worth having, with him and his 
brother dependant on me for all the good or 
happiness they are ever likely to know ! What 
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if I were doomed to leave them and perhaps 
another, to the mercy of him who cares not 
whether he ever sees their mother again !" 
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